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A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 



INTRODUCTION 



A FEW days ago mamma inadvertently 
suggested an idea to my mind that fell 
at once into congenial soil, for it immediately 
took root, and its first-fruits are visible in the 
opening words of a record of my experience 
as a Professional Beauty. 

Notwithstanding my brilliant and phenom- 
enal social success, mamma has of late, I 
think, felt a little discouraged that such an A 
No. I article as her eldest daughter has not 
made un bon marche at Vanity Fair. For 
though I am still much sought after and ad- 
mired, yet my four seasons are undeniably 
accusatory and disheartening £Eicts, and there 
is no longer the ghost of an excuse for keeping 
£lise in the nursery. 

Therefore, as we were breakfasting en tete-ct- 
tite the other day, I perceived that mamma 
had something on her mind, for she kept her 
eyes fixed on me in a steady, irritating sort of 
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A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 

stare, that made me wonder if I had got my 
color a trifle too high or if my face showed 
symptoms of scarlet fever. Finally I grew 
nervous, and as I never allow myself to indulge 
in that feminine weakness, which spoils the 
digestion and has its revenge on the com- 
plexion, I sent Jane out of the room on some 
pretext, and then said, — 

"For heaven's sake, mamma, what is the 
matter ? You glare at me as though I had the 
Gorgon's head on my shoulders !" 

She sighed heavily. 

"Evelyn,** she began, **I was thinking, 
dear, that to-morrow is your twenty-fourth 
birthday, and that £lise is already attracting 
considerable attention. She is nearly twenty, 
and only yesterday dear Lady Melfort hinted 
strongly her disapproval of secluding her longer 
from the world. If she were only delicate, now, 
so that I might have a legitimate reason for 
keeping her out of society another year ! — but, 
dear me ! she is so provokingly well !'* 

* * Poor mamma ! And you fear that I should 
cast £lise*s lesser attractions in the shade ?'* 

Mamma looked uncomfortable. She '' 
always cultivated courtesy in our private r( 
tions, and I know that she had to swallow tv 
before she said, — 

"Ahem ! No, my dear, not precisely tl 
Of coiwse ]fclise is not your equal in beaut 
style, and I can never dare hope for her s 
triumph as yours has been** (I shivered 



A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 

at the past tense), "but — ahem ! — she is — ^well, 
love — ^younger — ^less — ^less ' ' 

I could not help smiling at mamma's dis- 
tressed countenance, and good-naturedly helped 
her out. 

"Less well known and more of a novelty, 
you mean ? Well, bring the child out : I 
promise not to ill treat her even if she eclipse 
me. 

As I had expected that my kindly reception 
of a disagreeable truth would relieve mamma's 
countenance of its gloom, I was surprised to 
see its shadows deepen. 

"That's just it," she replied. "Of course 
£lise must come out ; but how dreadful to have 
two daughters on the carpet at once !" 

"Well, mamma, what shall I do? Get me 
to a nunnery, elope with a detrimental, or take 
an overdose of chloral? Anything, short of 
marrying that dreadful little Bargrave, I am 
willing to do to prove my filial devotion and 
rid you of an incubus." 

Then I saw her face light up, and a horrible 
fear took possession of me lest I had committed 
myself to a promise whose fulfilment mamma, 
in her position of embarrassed and disappointed 
chaperon, might claim. Suddenly it dawned 
upon me that she had been spreading a trap 
into which I had innocently fallen. There are 
persons in the world who call my mother weak 
and silly : I only wish I had half her clever- 
ness and determination ! 
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A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 

"Dearest," she said, with a half-deprecating 
air, "we are not reduced to such straits, I 
trust ; but really my position is most unpleas- 
ant. People say such horrid things, and are 
so unsparing in their remarks. Only fancy 
that dreadful Ellen Simpson from America"^ 
(mamma always speaks of our native land in 
italics, as if its syllables were distasteful) * * say- 
ing, the other day, *So you haven't married 
Evelyn, yet ! It is so unfortunate not to get 
one daughter off before the other comes on.* 
Well, I was going to propose that you withdraw 
a little this year, and rather devote yourself to 
more sober pursuits. There are some very 
desirable men, now, among authors, and the 
old prejudice against clever women has died 
out entirely. Couldn't you take up some 
studies and cultivate a literary taste ? It would 
really sound rather well for me to be able to 
say that you had wearied of society and admi- 
ration and had gone in for more solid things. 
You are quite equal to it, my love, and perhaps 
in time might form a salon. It's a very elegant 
thing to do, and literary entertainments are so 
inexpensive, you know ! The less you give 
your guests to eat, the more profound yoiu: cult 
is held to be. I'm sure I suffered from actual 
starvation at Mrs. Doliber's afternoon ; the 
salads were rancid, the tea weak and thin, and 
the biscuits cheap and scarce ; but I heard on 
all sides what a superior woman she was, how 
difficult it was to get a card to her house, etc*' 
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A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 

It was a rudeness, I know, but I could not 
help bursting into a loud laugh as mamma 
finished. It was not altogether a merry, hearty 
affair, for I confess I was a little piqued at the 
thought of relinquishing my still enviable place 
in society and of sinking into a mere blue- 
stocking — for which rble I am about as well 
fitted as is a butterfly to become again a grub. 
Say what you will, it is a bitter thing for a 
woman to realize that her position of belle is 
no longer tenable ; and, as I was still more 
attractive than the majority of women, and had 
more attention than I could accept, I felt that 
— ^to use a vulgar expression — this was a pre- 
mature taking of the bull by the horns which I 
did not relish. 

Still, I was, I confess, tired to death of the 
eternal treadmill, and had been recently startled 
by discovering that the slow, sweet smile which 
by dint of long practice I have made mine was 
grooving certain set lines about my nose and 
mouth that bade fair to become, in time, as 
ugly as wrinkles. If I might abandon this for 
a time and give way to a natural movement of 
the facial muscles, I thought that the mischief 
might yet be averted ; besides which, I had an 
object in view, for the accomplishing of which 
mamma's plan, with some amendments, seemed 
to offer a means. 

Mamma accepted my merriment in bewil- 
dered silence, evidently at a loss as to what 
prompted it. I soon enlightened her. 
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A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY 

"Pardon me, mamma,'* I said, "but really 
the thought of myself as a De StaSl or Mme. 
Necker overcame my manners. I don't think 
I am quite fitted for such distinction, but I do 
feel as though a good rest would be of in- 
estimable benefit to me. Yesterday I had a 
long letter from Mary Carteret, begging me to 
come down to them in Jersey for a change, to 
remain as long as I cared to. The prospect 
seemed inviting then, and is doubly so now, 
when I find that, in your plans, I am de trap. 
I should like to skip a season in town, and will 
give £lise a fair field ; besides, I may become 
so rejuvenated in the air which created the 
Langtry that Miss £lise will have to look to her 
laiwels next year. I think the literary career 
we had better abandon in ioto. You had no 
ulterior motive, I suppose, in proposing it ?' * 

I am always a little suspicious of mamma ; 
I can't help it, she has given me so many 
back-handers under the guise of maternal in- 
terest and good counsel ; but before she could 
utter the disclaimer that I knew was forth- 
coming, the door opened, and fiise entered 
with an open letter in her hand. She had met 
the letter-carrier and had possessed herself of 
our share of his burden. 

There were letters for us all, and we were 
soon engaged in mastering their contents. 
Mamma's and mine were the same old story, 
— bills, cards, and invitations ad nauseam ei 
infinitum, — but £lise, who was still in the 
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school-girl era, when letters of length, if not 
of great literary value, are written, finished 
page after page of crossed and recrossed script. 
When she had waded through it all, I asked, — 

< ' Is there any news at all in that mass of 
expensive stationery, my child, or is it entirely 
devoted to discourses on the precarious fiagility 
of virgin hearts and the dangerous fascinations 
of callow youths? Mamma and I are dying 
of ennui, and I'll give you my second-best 
nail-polisher if you will revive us with a thor- 
oughly interesting bit of news." 

£lise, who is a bit covetous of my more 
elegant toilet-equipments, became for a mo- 
ment thoughtful while she made a digest of the 
documentary matter she had just perused ; 
then she brightened up remarkably, and cried, 
enthusiastically, — ^she will never attain to my 
perfected indifference, being of an exuberant 
nature that surmounts all mamma's attempts 
at repression, — 

"Eureka! I have it! This is a genuine 
bargain, Evelyn?" 

"Yes, if your news is genuine and interest- 
mg. 

" I will vouch for its being genuine ; and it 
should be interesting, as it concerns two of 
your old flames." 

"Out with it, then." I said, with languid 
interest, expecting some trifling bit of gossip. 

"You shouldn't say //, but ikem, for there 
are two pieces, — one from America and the 
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other from France. Fanny Starkweather is 
visiting in Paris, you know, and she writes me 
that her uncle, Lord Denbigh, came to see her 
a few days ago, took her out driving and to the 
Com^die, and gave her a good time generally, 
in which you are not, probably, interested ; 
but she also says — ^where is it ?— oh, here ! 
• Uncle Denbigh is at last going back to Lon- 
don, after an absence of eighteen months. 
He is as great a bookworm as ever, and says 
he shall not go out, except among the literati. 
I suppose he has made his intention public, 
because Mrs. Hayden — at whose house I spend 
my Saturday afternoons — said to me last week, 
**So Lord Denbigh is about to return to Eng- 
land ! Well, some bas bleu will catch him, I 
suppose, as I understand he is tired of society 
women. It's rather a joke that such a parti 
should escape the match-makers.** Well, he 
is a magnificent old dear, and I wouldn't blame 
any girl for turning blue on his account.* 
There 1 What do you say to that ? Doesn*t 
it cause a flutter to know that you will have one 
more chance at such a prize ?' * 

I neglected to reprove her impertinence, so 
amused was I at mamma* s discomfiture, for I 
now fully understood — ^being aware that she 
and Mrs. Hayden had maintained a regular 
correspondence for some time — ^the motive of 
the proposition to which I had so lately listened. 
But then I remembered what a disappointment 
to her my refusal of Lord Denbigh had been, 
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and forbore any allusion to her obvious inten- 
tion of again bringing us together. 

"Very good, £lise," I said, "and frightfully 
exciting. Now for the other !*' 

£lise looked at me tantalizingly, screwing up 
her mouth and half shutting her big brown eyes. 

"Guess," she replied. "I shan't tell you 
unless you guess it.** 

"My child r^ I said, reprovingly. "Will 
you ever learn to forget the distinguishing ex- 
pressions of your native land? Do you not 
know that it is as distinctive a mark of Yankee 
breeding to descend to that vulgar form of con- 
jecture as it is to cross one's limbs or become 
guilty of a witty remark ? — Mamma, do you not 
despair of eradicating the American taint in your 
youngest ?* * 

£lise pouted and declared that until I at- 
tempted to discover it for myself she should 
withhold the intelligence. 

"Very good, dearest,** I said, rising from 
the table. — "Excuse me, mamma; I have 
some notes to answer. — So glad you do not 
care for the polisher, £Ue, for I think it would 
have been foolish in me to give it up.** And I 
proceeded to leave the breakfast-room. 

I had almost reached the door, when £lise 
sprang forward and caught me by the lace of 
my neglige. 

"Wait, you provoking thing 1** she cried, 
laughingly. " I have half earned yoiu* polisher, 
and won't let you indulge your selfishness at 
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my expense. Well, then ! Paul Sturg^s is 
coming abroad again.'* 

Paul Sturgis coming abroad ! Something 
stowed tightly away under my expensive French 
corsets gave a leap, which its fashionable bonds 
quickly repressed. What utter contempt, by 
the way, French stays must feel for the heart 
they coerce ! I never put mine on without 
feeling that I owe them an apology that the 
organ they embrace is not the properly-trained 
Gallic affair for which they were created. 
However, I had perfect confidence in my rouge, 
— some of Rimmel's best, to the use of which 
I have been addicted only within the past year, 
— and my voice has always been a mean- 
spirited thing in talking, completely under sub- 
jection, responding perfectly to any demands I 
make upon it, only kicking over the traces a 
bit in singing : so now I shrugged my shoulders 
carelessly, and said to felise, — 

**You are no judge, /^/2>, of what will in- 
terest a woman of the world. Two years hence 
you will not consider such trifles fair equivalent 
for a beautiful ivory polisher. Still, it is yours, 
for you have spoken according to your lights." 

The child actually overlooked the gift in 
indignation at my words. 

"Is she not horrid, mamma?'* she cried, 
turning her pretty eyes appealingly to the ma- 
ternal tribunal. ** To be indifferent to darling 
Paul's coming ! I think it is utterly shameful ; 
don't you?" 
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But mamma pretended to be occupied with 
her letters, and failed to reply. Perhaps the 
news just imparted had not been the most wel- 
come in the world to her, though it was utterly 
impossible, I felt, knowing her so thoroughly, 
that she could ever feel, as did I, the crushing 
weight of our obligation to Paul Sturgis. 

I pacified £lise and despatched her to possess 
herself of the long-coveted toilet article ; then 
I approached mamma, who looked embarrassed 
as I accosted her. 

" You knew that Lord Denbigh was coming 
home, and wanted me to meet him again ?' ' I 
asked. 

" Well, yes," she answered, reluctantly. " It 
would be such a good thing for you, dear, and 
the expenses of two girls in society *' 

"Excuse me, mamma, for interrupting you, 
but let me set your desires and anxieties 
equally at rest. Marry Lord Denbigh I never 
will ; on that point I am firm ; but I also 
acknowledge and sympathize with the awk- 
wardness of your position, and am quite willing 
to do all in my power to relieve it. I cannot 
accept the metier you have proposed to me, as 
I have not the necessary qualifications, but I 
shall be only too glad to spend the coming 
season out of London. I shall write Mary 
Carteret thac she may expect me immediately ; 
and as they are quiet, simple people, you will 
not even be at the expense of a maid for me. 
I will stay with them until they show a dvs^^'sk- 
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tion tb regard my room as a fair equivalent for 
my company, and then there are many others 
who have been urging me for ages to come to 
them. Poor mamma ! I'm sorry I've been 
such a disappointment/* 

I leaned down and kissed her forehead 
lightly, having learned long ago that she was 
more than indifferent to any caresses upon her 
cheeks or lips. She looked decidedly dubi- 
ous. 

" My dear, won't it look suspicious for you to 
shirk a whole season? Won't people think 
there is some reason? a disappointment or 
something ?' * 

" No, mamma, I think not. People are not 
wont to associate me with the thought of a 
broken heart." 

"Couldn't you bring Lord Bargrave to the 
point before you go ? There would be a cer- 
tain eclat in having refused him on the eve of 
your departure. It would seem to the world as 
if you fled to escape the persecution of admi- 
ration. Couldn't you manage it, my dear ?" 

" I don't think I can, mamma. I am really 
tired of the whole business. Come, give your 
consent at once, please, and let me make my 
plans." 

She looked as if she were about to consent, 
when filise's second piece of news recurred to 
her mind. 

"Why, Evelyn ! there is Paul ! You must 
stay and see him ?" 
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I laid my hand heavily on her shoulder and 
looked her squarely in the face. 

" Mamma, I never will meet Paul Sturgis 
again until our obligation to him is cancelled. 
His coming is an additional inducement to me 
to leave London. May I go ?" 

For a moment she balanced the pros and 
cons in her mind ; then — for the consideration 
of my expenses for an entire London season 
was of serious moment — she reluctantly yielded 
her consent to my plan, assuring me, with tears 
in her eyes (which were not allowed to fall), 
that nothing save her duty toward &ise and the 
narrow limit of her income should induce her 
to part with her beloved child. 

A week later I became a warmly-welcomed 
inmate of the Carteret household, where, my 
renown having preceded me, I found the 
family and servants disposed to wait upon and 
regard me as the social queen which I have 
been ; and it has taken some days to convince 
them that I have abdicated my sovereignty and 
desire nothing but rest, freedom from constraint, 
and leisure to work out the scheme which was 
the main reason of my sudden acquiescence in 
the maternal desire. 

I am determined to become a free woman 
again, and this I can do only by ridding myself 
of the burden of obligation to Paul Sturgis in 
which I, as my mother's child, have become 
participator. It is necessary for me to raise 
a considerable sum of money before I can 
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effect my liberation ; and the manner of doing 
this has become a problem that has weighed 
heavily upon my spirits, until mamma uninten- 
tionally suggested its solution. Why should I 
not write a book ? 

I know that I am not capable of any serious 
literary production, but nowadays "trifles light 
as air* ' have enormous sales, and I believe that 
the record of certain experiences in my career 
— masquerading, of course, beneath fictitious 
names and circumstances — might prove one 
of those ephemeral successes which bring sub- 
stantial reward to their projectors. 

Thus, with an apology for its existence, ends 
my preface. If my story is not a success it is 
not that I lack proper conditions for its por- 
trayal. I am already in love with my sur- 
roundings. In this lovely island of Jersey, 
where the spring is already well under way, I, 
for the first time in many years, realize what 
Nature is, and how beautiful life, under some 
circumstances, may become. I have never be- 
fore spent this season in the country, and every 
opening bud and flower is a new revelation. 
• The Carteret home-life is so different from 
any previous experience of mine that I must 
confess I feel at times a little embarassment in 
the face of such utter simplicity ; and my own 
conventionalities, which are more natural to me 
now than naturalness itself, seem absurd and 
ridiculous. Oh, horror ! what if I should return 
to mamma an ingenue / Fancy her disgust ! 
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CHAPTER I 

MY father, Frederick Davis Hilliard, was a 
New York merchant, who began life as 
the driver of a variety-cart through the wilds 
of Vermont. The circumstance of the vehicle 
having been drawn by a quadruplet of horses 
probably suggested to mamma the pretty form 
of expression in which she is wont frequently 
to indulge before strangers whom she wishes 
to impress with a sense of the luxury in which 
her husband* s boyhood was passed. 

•' My husband was a remarkably fine whip,'* 
she will say. "Why, he drove his own four- 
in-hand when most boys are scarcely cap^le 
of managing a rocking-horse.** 

Just what mamma was I do not know, for 
her early life is about the only subject on which 
her lips are hermetically sealed. Regarding 
this period she is never to be surprised into 
confidence, even with her children : therefore 
I suspect things that are perhaps worse than 
thb reality. It is one of her maxims that chil- 
dren who have a sense of low birth never 
acquire an air of distinction : probably, there- ' 
fore, she has withheld from us family detaiU 
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whicli might have overwhelmed our self-re- 
spect. 

My suspicion is that my maternal grand- 
mother kept a sort of country store, behind 
whose counter mamma learned those lessons 
of calculation and bargaining which have stood 
her in such good stead, and that there, also, 
she acquired that nice discrimination in human 
nature which in her amounts to positive genius. 
It is such a natural surmise that a thriving 
young huckster should fall in love with the 
daughter of one of his patrons. 

Papa never seemed to have any relatives. 
If he had, mamma's tact kept them safely in 
the background of their native Green Moun- 
tains. But once in a while, notwithstanding 
all her precautions, some of her own people 
would create consternation in the household by 
coming, unannounced, to make us a visit. The 
same visitors never came twice. 

Papa*s business career was very successful. 
He failed twice, and was enabled to amass a 
considerable fortune, which permitted mamma 
to surround herself with all the luxuries of life, 
though it did not open to her the doors of 
really good society. A certain class of people 
accepted her lavish and well-conducted hospi- 
tality, but the doors of the Most Desirable 
remained obstinately closed to her insinuating 
appeals, and this fact was the crumpled rose- 
leaf which spoiled her ambitious day-dreams. 

It was doubly unfortunate that her aspirations 
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fell thus fax short of attainment, for she was a 
beautiful woman, calculated to adorn the most 
select drawing-rooms, and her tact was so 
perfect that the instinct of etiauette seemed to 
have been her birthright. Yet, despite all her 
efforts, her visiting-list maintained but a second- 
rate sort of character, and during papa's life- 
time she never had the satisfaction of quoting 
ex cathedra the sayings and doings of the 
Most Desirable. 

This gratification was reserved to become 
one of the consolations of her widowhood. 
One of the most mal-h-propos events which 
have ever disturbed the current of our generally 
fortunate lives was papa*s death, which oc- 
curred when I was thirteen and £lise nine 
years old. If Providence had only seen fit to 
remove him a little earlier or later in his career, 
things would have been very different with us ; 
for his affairs would have been left in a far 
more satisfactory condition. As it was, he 
passed away on the eve of his third failure, 
and, not having sufficiently secured himself 
against the contre-temps^ when the estate came 
to be administered it transpired that the amount 
heretofore settled upon mamma was our sole 
means of support. 

One can easily divine how severe a shock 
papa*s death was under these circumstances. 
Here was poor mamma, whose life (as she used 
to observe pathetically to her friends) had been 
one long dream of ease and luxury, — which, 
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however, had been nothing but a dream for 
the first twenty years of her existence, — sud- 
denly reduced to the necessity of a vulgar 
calculation of ways and means ! Who, she 
would ask plaintively, could expect a woman 
of her bringing up to support herself and her 
two children on the income of a paltry hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ? 

A young man, whose uncle was one of the 
administrators of papa*s estate, proved him- 
self a valuable friend and counsellor in these 
perplexing difficulties. This was Paul Sturgis, 
who was then studying law in his uncle's office, 
and who was a great admirer of mamma. He 
was a frequent visitor at our house, and &ise 
and I were fiercely jealous of his attentions. 
I was then at the age of hero-worship, and 
considered his dark, clever face and kind gray 
eyes the most beautiful things in the world. 

Well, even now, after ten years' familiarity 
with various types of manly beauty, I think 
Paul's — ^but come! that is neither here nor 
there. I am straying from my purpose, which 
is to relate how cleverly Paul cut the Gordian 
knot of mamma's embarrassment. 

He was 'lunching with us one day, enfamille^ 
and mamma had, as usual, harked back to her 
piteous position, bemoaning the curtailing of 
her expenditures, the cutting down of her 
establishment, etc. Paul was, I fancy, grow- 
ing a little weary of the everlasting subject, for 
his^Utention seemed more occupied with us 
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children, who were trying to converse together 
in French, than with mamma's endless pitie de 
soi-meme, for suddenly he interrupted her : 

** What villanous stuff these monkeys speak, 
Mrs. Milliard ! I have an idea. Why don't 
you take the children abroad and educate them 
properly ? You can live like a princess there on 
your income, besides giving them such advan- 
tages as will be of inestimable benefit to them. ' ' 

He argued the case like the lawyer he was, 
— not that it required much urging, for mamma 
"took** to the idea at once. With Paul's aid 
she succeeded in renting our New York house 
to an excellent tenant, and, sooner than one 
could have thought it possible, we had pulled 
up stakes, concluded all our preparations, and 
left America for a longer term of years than we 
then imagined. 

I think one of my pleasantest recollections 
of childish experiences is that voyage. We all 
proved good sailors, and filise and I were in 
the highest spirits at the prospect of the new 
scenes we were about to enter upon. On the 
second day out an incident occurred which per- 
haps, insignificant as it appeared to me then, 
gave the key-note to my after-life. 

We children were playing ring-toss on deck 
in the afternoon, having a capital time amusing 
ourselves and mamma too, who sat at a little 
distance wrapped in her luxurious steamer- 
garment and looking the personification of 
high-bred beauty and dignity ; for, what^N^. 
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she may have got it I know not, but she cer- 
tainly has the air noble to a remarkable degree, 
and her refinement of manner, if acquired, is 
quite as satisfactory as the genuine thing. As 
we were thus enjoying ourselves, I noticed that 
a young girl about my own age had approached 
with a maid and was gazing wistfully at us. 

There is a free-masonry about children that 
exacts no ceremony of introduction, and before 
long we had prevailed upon the stranger, who 
required little urging, to join our game. She 
was a tall, ungainly specimen of humanity, and 
as mamma saw our disposition to gregarious- 
ness thus indulging itself, she called me to her. 

"Evelyn, do you know who that child is ?" 
she asked. 

"No, mamma," I replied, "but Fll soon 
find out." 

Before I had a chance to fulfil my intention, 
an exclamation from the maid brought an ex- 
pression of awed satisfaction to mamma's face : 

"Miss Josephine, take care! Neither my 
lord nor my lady would like you to play so 
rudely." 

Mamma, looking like one who has received 
a divine revelation, turned to me : 

"Go, my darling, go at once back to your 
game. It is all right. On no account ask the 
young lady who she is. You have my permis- 
sion to play with her.*' 

A little later a gentleman came up from 
below and addressed some question to the 
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maid. What it was I do not know, but it 
evidently related to the new friends her charge 
had found, for she looked significantly at 
mamma and then at us, as if explaining our 
relationship ; then he addressed the child : 

"Josephine, your mother wishes to speak to 
you : say au revoir to your young friends, and 
run to her.'* He turned to mamma. "Par- 
don me, madam,*' he said, "but I desire to 
thank you for the pleasure your children have 
afforded my young niece." 

He looked at mamma with the admiring look 
with which all men used to regard her, and 
smiled pleasantly upon us. Now mamma's 
fine tact displayed itself. Instead of showing 
a fluttering consciousness of the condescension 
of aristocracy, she drew herself erect from her 
lounging attitude and met his courteous over- 
tures with a grave, cold bow, then, calling £lise 
to her, pretended to occupy herself in adjusting 
some part of the child's dress, according the 
stranger no further notice. 

Oh, what a subtle divination is tact, and how 
essentially feminine ! What masculine mind 
could have shown so keen and intuitive a per- 
ception of insular prejudice, and so accurately 
have adjusted its conduct in accordance there- 
with ! 

The next day the prim maid brought mamma 
a card, — a veritable reward of merit : 

"Lady Emily Starkweather's compliments 
to Mrs. Hilliard, and she begs that MissE.N^^Tw 
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and Miss Lizzie' * (I forgot to say that felise was 
ungallicized in those days) * * may be permitted 
to share her daughter's birthday-cake in Lady 
Emily Starkweather's state-room." 

Mamma restrained her exultation with won- 
derful dignity as she returned a reply accepting 
the honor done us, and then showed another 
diplomatic touch, by dressing us in our simplest 
attire for the feast. Then, having received an 
elaborate exhortation as to the strict decorum 
we were to observe on the forthcoming auspi- 
cious occasion, we were permitted to proceed 
to the scene of the festivities. 

Shortly after this Lady Emily made some 
conversational advances to mamma, which 
were met by an admirable juste milieu of cor- 
diality on the latter' s part ; a little later Lord 
Denbigh was introduced, and before we had 
been a week together we found ourselves on a 
most satisfactory footing of equality with the 
Nobility — mamma always pronounces the word 
with a capital N. 

Mamma and Lady Emily Starkweather de- 
veloped a singular congeniality of spirit, which 
drew them into a mutually enjoyable intimacy, 
and Lord Denbigh, a man some years their 
junior, devoted much of his time to us. He 
was a quiet, scholarly person, who yet had a 
good deal of fun under his reserve, and fickle 
Lizzie at once transferred her admiration from 
Paul to her new friend. 

Josephine — Fifi, as her mother called her— 
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was extremely communicative regarding family 
matters, and every night Lizzie and I under- 
went a pumping process at mamma's hands, 
during which she extracted, for her own edifica- 
tion, all the facts of which we had become 
possessed during the day. 

The sum and substance of the information 
thus gained was as follows : 

Lady Emily — ^who has ever been our kindest 
and most influential friend, the veritable good 
genius of our lives — was the widow of Sir 
James Starkweather, an exceedingly wealthy 
baronet, who had left her possessed not only 
of a large fortune but of an equally large re- 
sponsibility in the shape of a family of seven 
children, five of whom were boys. She had 
never been very robust, and her physicians 
had recently ordered a sea-voyage for her and 
Fifi, also of a delicate organization. Her boys 
were already in school, and her daughter Fanny, 
a child about Lizzie's age, had been placed in 
a convent in Paris, — Lady Emily being a strict 
Roman Catholic. Lord Denbigh, who was a 
bachelor and therefore free to roam wherever 
he chose, had proposed to act as his sister's 
escort if she would make the voyage to Amer- 
ica, a terra incognita to his personal experience. 
Thus it was that we met them returning to 
England after a three months' absence. 

During the leisure of the voyage mamma 

disclosed her purpose of educating us abroad 

^6 Lady Emily, who took a warm interest in 
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her plans and gave her much valuable and 
judicious advice, tempered with a regard to 
economics that made her co-operation of prac- 
tical benefit. She suggested the convent in 
which her own daughter was being educated 
as an excellent school for us, proposing that 
mamma should secure rooms in some neighbor- 
ing pension and enter us in the institution as 
day-scholars, thereby retaining the privilege of 
having us with her during a part of the day. 

There was a sort of romantic and picturesque 
atmosphere about the word convent that at once 
appealed to mamma's sympathies ; then, per- 
haps, she may have foreseen, in the co-educa- 
tion of their children, a closer cementing of 
the bond already formed between herself and 
Lady Emily, involving future possibilities of 
dazzling brilliancy. Yet, not to appear too 
eager, she suggested one or two feeble obstacles. 

Perhaps there would be difficulties in re- 
ceiving Protestants ? No ; Lady Emily was 
quite sure such was not the case. But they 
might require references, or retainers, or what- 
ever they called their absurd precautions? 
(Mamma was wont to get a little confused at 
times in her choice of words.) Again Lady 
Emily reassured her with the assertion that a * 
letter which she would gladly furnish would be 
sufficient cachet for any one. 

Having thus obtained what she desired, an 
introduction to Paris as Lady Emily Stark- 
weather's friend, mamma permitted herself to 
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enthuse a little over her new acquaintance, and 
hoped that some day she should be able, etc.» 
etc., which little ebullition of gush increased 
Lady Emily's crescent affection, by flattering 
her self-esteem in the role of kind-hearted 
patroness. 

When we reached London, Lady Emily in- 
sisted that we should go to her house in Qel- 
grave Square, rather than to a hotel, to rest 
and recuperate before pursuing our journey to 
Paris, where we were to begin our studies at 
once. 

We remained in London a few days, and 
then left for Paris, mamma being anxious for us 
to begin immediately at the convent. Mamma 
lost no time in presenting Lady Emily's letter 
to the Mother Superior, who received us kindly, 
speaking of the English lady with a respect 
and deference which confirmed her assertion 
of possessing influence in the establishment. 

For six years filise and I remained regular 
pupils of the Sacr6 Coeur, and of that period 
of incubation which precedes the birth of the 
full-fledged society girl it is unnecessary to give 
the details. Not a moment of our time was 
left unfilled, and I can assure you that the 
training of a Professional Belle is no joke. 
My mental education was mere child's-play 
compared with that of my physical being. 
Outside of my conventual instruction I had 
lessons in dancing and riding ; daily exercise 
in 2i,gymnase, for the development of my figure 
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and for the attainment of an easy carriage ; a 
regular constitutional of forty minutes in all 
weathers, for the improvement of my com- 
plexion ; twice a week I was subjected to the 
treatment of a manicure and pedicure, and 
once a week I spent an hour under the hands 
of a coiffeur who had the care of my hair, in 
addition to the half-hour's brushing which 
mamma's maid bestowed upon it every night. 

If any one imagines that a girl becomes a 
Professional of the best type by right divine, 
let my experience undeceive him, for if ever a 
career required self-discipline and patient self- 
denial in its inception it was mine. It is a 
period of self-subordination of which no girl is 
capable unless she be under the dominion of a 
weak and determined mother. To many 
women the happiness and freedom of tlieir 
children would appear paramount to mere 
external improvements ; but no such foolish 
considerations weighed with mamma against 
the brilliant future for which she was preparing 
me, and no amount of coaxing or teasing ever 
constrained her to abate one jot of the rigor of 
her method. 

Yet I would not have you understand from 
the above that determination and adherence 
to a strict regimen are alone necessary to suc- 
cess. Du tout! There must be a certain in- 
describable sMjKhing, a sort of divine afflatus 
of the bod^^Mrsical, to start with. And this 
is not given ^S every woman, any more than 
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inspiration is bestowed upon eyery poet ; but I 
had it. It is as impossible to define as genius, 
and almost as rare, — a subtle essence, vari- 
ously called fascination, magnetism, attraction, 
etc. , more powerful than grace or beauty, wit 
or talent, having which a woman may shrug 
her shoulders at regular types and snap her 
fingers even in the face of Fortune. 

When I entered the convent of the Sacr6 
Coeur I was a gawky, unformed child of thir- 
teen, with a pale, freckled face, a quantity of 
loose, reddish hair, a mouth filled with white 
but irregular teeth, and a lank, stooping figure ; 
but even thus handicapped I interested people 
by virtue of this unnamable and indescribable 
quality. When I left the institution I was a 
girl of nineteen, so comme il faut that I could 
not walk in the streets without creating remark. 
I was tall, with a slender, well-developed figure, 
to which my erect and well-trained carriage 
lent an air of distinction ; my complexion was 
still pale, but so clear and fair that people called 
it transparent, flushing only from over-fatigue or 
exercise ; my teeth had been forced into their 
proper places, and the slow, sweet smile which 
I had cultivated brought them frequentiy into 
public notice ; while my hair was a magnificent 
chestnut, flecked throughout with ruddy gleam^. 

There was sufficient capital for moderate 
success even in these endowments, but to them 
I could add a savoir-vivre of almost Gallic per- 
fection, a heart sufficiently cold to protect ra^ 
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self-interest and guard me from foolish entangle- 
ments, and a style and chic which even a 
Frenchwoman might covet. Every suspicion 
of a talent had been cultivated to its utmost 
capacity, and I had been taught to handle my 
shred of a voice so dexterously that it was 
accredited with far greater scope and power 
than it possessed. I spoke four languages well, 
— English, French, German, and Italian, — and 
was well up in modem history. 

Thanks to an excellei>^ memory, learning 
had been easy to me. In one word, I was 
"accomplished** when I bade a final farewell 
to the good sisters of the Sacr6 Coeur and left 
Paris, to enter the gay world of London society 
under the auspices of Lady Emily, who had 
volunteered to manage my presentation at court 
and start me on the road to social success. 

We had frequently visited her during our 
holidays, and she had remained a most kind 
and considerate friend, corresponding regularly 
with mamma and very grateful for the trifling 
kindness we had shown Fanny, who had be- 
come £lise*s devoted friend, and who was in 
despair at their separation. Mamma desired 
still to have £lise under her own eyes, and de- 
termined to •* finish** her in London. She was 
a pretty child, in a sweet, infantile fashion, but 
of too natural and unconventional a nature 
ever to pay for much trouble. Mamma ac- 
knowledged this sadly, but was too kind-hearted 
actually to neglect her. 
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••I will give her every advantage/* she 
would say to me, pathetically, "for I never 
could endure the reproach of partiality ; but, 
alas ! the poor child is a true Hilliard." 

Before a babe enters the world a certain 
amount of preparation is considered necessary 
to its reception ; before my dkbut — ^which is the 
real birth of every well-ordered female child — 
a frightful amount of time, money, and thought 
was given to the furnishing of a wardrobe be- 
fitting my future requirements. Fof"ihis pur- 
pose mamma opened her purse wide, endowing 
me with a liberal hand. A clearance was 
made of all my old duds, and £lise came in 
for the spoil. Mamma had long foreseen this 
necessity, and had been fortunate enough to 
discover a Frenchman whose fit and style were 
irreproachable and whose prices were suffi- 
ciently moderate to permit of continued exis- 
tence after indulging in one of his confections. 
To him she took me. 

"Monsieur Jacquet," she said, with an 
accent that always nearly drove me wild, * * I 
have brought a new study to you. She is about 
entering London society under the auspices of 
one of the Nobility. She will go everywhere 
and meet every one. Look at her ! Will she 
not be worth dressing ? And what an adver- 
tisement to one who shall make his prices come 
within my limited means !* ' 

She clasped her hands enthusiastically and 
looked at the milliner, who, to do Y^^ ^v:xvssir 
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ination credit, was regarding me with evident 
admiration. I stood before him in my best 
attitude, for I knew how important it was to 
make a good impression, and felt it a sacred 
duty to assist mamma, on this momentous 
occasion, as much as possible. After a short, 
mute observation, the little man turned to her : 

* * Mademoiselle has a future before her, sans 
douie. She has more than beauty, — ^grace and 
carriage. She will do me credit ; and I shall 
be glad to undertake her at rates as low as I 
can make them.'* 

He seemed honestly impressed with my use- 
fulness as a card for his business, and mamma 
forthwith gave him orders for the entire outfit, 
merely naming the sum which must cover the 
whole bill. All details as to material, color, 
fashion, and cut were confided entirely to his 
judgment, and we left his shop under cover of 
a parting adjuration from mamma : 

*' Remember, monsieur, I am confiding a 
sacred charge to you. If you do well by my 
daughter, there is no limit to the patronage I 
shall bring to your establishment.*' 

The little man bowed elaborately. • • Madame 
may rely upon me. I have her interests at 
heart from this moment.** 

Then followed a season of fitting, trying on, 
etc., which resulted in a manner satisfactory to 
our most exacting desires. Jacquet fairly out- 
did himself, and on the day I left Paris I felt a 
sense of gratitude toward him and mamma that 
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would have brought tears to my eyes, had not 
such evidences of sensibilty been detrimental 
to my appearance. 

Lady Emily had kindly exerted herself to 
engage a very comfoitable suite of apartments 
for us in Half-Moon Street, and we drove 
thither at once on our arrival in London. 
Mamma's maid had accompanied us, and, as 
our meals were to be served in our own dining- 
room by the people of the house, we determined 
that the services of a boy in buttons would be 
all the additional attendance we should need. 

At last I stood on the threshold of life ! 
What a vision lay before me ! For this moment 
I had undergone years of preparation and 
mamma had sacrificed herself to exile among 
strangers. What if I should fail of success I 
I laughed at the thought : self-depreciation is 
not one of my weaknesses. I should succeed. 
I felt the consciousness of power steal through 
my veins as I sank to sleep on the first night 
of my emancipation. 
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THE next morning we were dawdling over a 
late breakfast, when I came upon a para- 
graph in the Morning Post, which I was lazily 
scanning, that made my face flush with pleas- 
ure. It was the first time I had ever seen my- 
self in print, and I began to feel impressed 
with a sens^ of my own importance. 

"Mamma,** I cried, "only listen to this! 
• Among the distinguished Americans now re- 
siding in London are Mrs. Frederick Hilliard 
and her two daughters. Mrs. Hilliard has 
taken apartments in Half-Moon Street, and her 
elder daughter, Miss Evelyn Hilliard, is to be 
one of the season's debutantes. Although 
until now a school-girl. Miss Hilliard' s beauty 
has attracted much notice in Paris, where she 
has been a pupil of the Sacr6 Cceur, and Lon- 
don society is promised a rare acquisition in 
her advent. The young lady will be introduced 
at court by Lady Denbigh, who returns to the 
world from her seclusion at Denbigh Court for 
the pmpose of presenting her grand-daughter, 
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Miss Josephine Starkweather, also a debU' 
tanteJ"^ 

Mamma received the intelligence with an 
equanimity that aroused my suspicions. 

•* Mamma, did you put it in ?*' I asked. 

"Yes, my love,*' she replied, calmly. 

•' Oh, dear ! What a disappointment !** 

"You didn't lay yourself out much for Fifi," 
broke in £lise. 

Mamma raised her hands in horror : 

•* My child, what an expression ! ' Lay 
yourself out' ! What a terrible little vulgarian 
you are ! Josephine Starkweather is beyond 
comment." 

"Well, Fifi is plain, but then she is so kind 
and good." 

" Kindness and goodness are rather handi- 
capping qualities in society, my dear. Jo- 
sephine may be morally sans reproche^ but she 
has physically sinned beyond pardon. — What 
isit, JuHe?" 

"A note, madame. Milady's footman has 
just delivered it." 

Mammia opened and read it, then turned to 
me : 

" It is from Lady Emily, Evelyn. She says, 
* I am to have a breakfast at half-after eleven 
to-day, at which I should like Evelyn to be 
present if she is not too fatigued. It will be 
an excellent opportunity for her to meet a few 
really nice people, and these small affairs serve 
to rub off ^.ny gaucherie that may afflict novices. 
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I will send the brougham at eleven. Yours, 
etc' Come, love, you haven* t a moment to 
lose ! — ^Julie, unpack the box containing Miss 
Hilliard's green broadcloth immediately, and 
then come at once to dress her hair.*' 

Mamma was a good general, and at eleven 
o* clock I stepped into Lady Emily's brougham 
en route for my first taste of the cup of dissi- 
pation. I underwent a rapid inspection at her 
ladyship's hands, and, though she said little, 
being strongly opposed to flattery, I felt that I 
had sustained her criticism admirably. 

She was a thorough woman of the world, 
from the crown of her finely-shaped, gray- 
thatched head to the toes of her aristocratic 
feet, and, now that her health was quite re-estab- 
lished, she was bent upon enjoying to the utmost 
the privileges which her money and position af- 
forded her, I think — ^though she never betrayed 
the fact by word or sign — that Fifi's lack of 
attractiveness was a great disappointment to 
her, for she was an ardent admirer of beauty 
and loved to have pretty girls and handsome 
men about her. For the latter she never lacked, 
as her five sons were excellent specimens of 
different types of manly beauty. Two of them, 
Sir Robert, the eldest, and Julian, the youngest, 
were in her boudoir when I entered, and were 
less sparing of flattering commentary than their 
mother. 

Robby and I had always been great pals, and 
as we had not met during the last holidays 
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he being absent on a buffalo-hunting expedi- 
tion to my native wilds — ^he vowed that he 
discovered a great change in me. 

•'*Gad, Evelyn ! you* re a positive stunner! 
— Isn't she, mother ? Indeed, I shall have my 
hands full keeping off the men, for I'm chief 
aide-de-camp in the coming campaign. Poor 
Fifi ! Mamma, you haven't shown your usual 
discretion, in exhibiting her in the market 
cheek by jowl with such a rara avis,** 

Lady Emily flushed angrily, and was about 
to reprimand her first-born, when the door 
opened and Josephine entered. It must have 
been trying for a woman of Lady Emily's keen 
admiration for beauty to present to the world so 
irredeemably ugly a duckling as Fifi, and I can 
only account for her willingness to voluntarily 
submit her to the unfavorable comparisons 
which would infallibly be drawn between two 
such dissimilar candidates for social distinction, 
on the theory of reflected light, for her ladyship, 
kind-hearted though she was, was yet shrewd 
enough to consider her daughter's welfare to 
the utter exclusion of my interests, and to use 
me, unhesitatingly, to promote her good. 

Josephine had never outgrown her angularity, 
indeed, time had rather increased it, and the 
delicacy of constitution for the benefit of which 
she had been travelling when we first met her 
betrayed itself in the stooping shoulders, nar- 
row chest, pale, sallow complexion, and lack- 
lustre eyes. Her kindness and sweetness o€ 
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disposition were unfailing, but I think her 
mother would willingly have submitted to the 
temper of a fiend if it had been accompanied 
by a more attractive face. 

We had time only for most hurried greet- 
ings, for Lady Emily had already left the 
room to receive her guests, desiring me to 
follow with Josephine : so together we entered 
the long drawing-room, at the farther end of 
which stood Lady Emily with a small, insig- 
nificant-looking man in glasses, whose face 
wore a weary, bored expression underlaid with 
a baffling stratum of what I afterwards found to 
be keen intelligence. As we moved slowly 
down the long room and came within short 
range of his handicapped eyes, I saw them 
brighten and heard almost a suggestion of 
enthusiasm in the softly-uttered words he ad- 
dressed to his companion : 

"My dear lady, I was quite unprepared to 
find your daughter so beautiful !** 

Poor Lady Emily ! I never admired any 
acquirement more profoundly than I did the 
self-possession she exhibited in completely ig- 
noring the unfortunate mistake so mortifying to 
her maternal vanity. Taking a step forward, 
she laid her hand on mine, and said, sweetiy, — 

"Evelyn, dear, permit me to present Mr. 
Chisholm. — ^Miss Hilliard can give you much 
information about the country whose political 
code you so admire, Mr. Chisholm, as she is 
one of its children.'* 
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"Its political code is not, henceforth, the 
product of that great land which I chiefly ad- 
mire,** returned the stranger, with a significant 
look, as he bowed in acknowledgment of the 
introduction ; then Lady Emily turned to pre- 
sent him to Fifi, and, while he exchanged some 
conventional phrases with her, her mother 
murmured in my ear, — 

"This terrible little creature is a Power, 
Evelyn. He represents one of the leading 
society journals of London, and his approval 
is worth more to a debutante than the admira- 
tion of a hundred ordinary men. — I was saying 
to Miss Hilliard, ' ' she continued, going, without 
apparent intention, to the rescue of poor Fifi, 
who was hopelessly stuck fast in that conver- 
sational slough of despond, a deadly pause, 
from which she could not extricate herself, 
** how disappointed I am to be unable to secure 
a box for Monday night. My son delayed until 
too late, and now we are au desespoir,'" 

Mr. Chisholm looked at me while he an- 
swered his hostess. 

"A state of things not to be tolerated,** he 
said, smiling. **I pledge myself to relieve 
your misery, on one condition.** 

"The conditions of the powerful are the 
opportunities of the unfortunate,'* Lady Emily 
paraphrased. 

"Then permit me to act as escort, and I will 
see to it that your jewels shall have an oppor- 
tunity to dazzle Patti's hearers.** 
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Lady Emily had scarcely time to acquiesce 
when fresh guests were announced, and almost 
immediately afterwards breakfast was served. 

There ^as nothing especially notable about 
the occasion, save that I really made an im- 
pression upon the editor of Five G* Clock Tea^ 
— ^which was in itself an event worthy of con- 
gratulation, as I discovered after the guests had 
departed, when Sir Robert and Lady Emily 
assured me that in gaining his good will I had 
won half the battle of fashionable success. 

Mr. Chisholm was as good as his word, and 
when I entered the box which his influence had 
procured, and saw the lorgnettes levelled at me 
as I took my seat, my heart went out in a prayer 
of thanksgiving to Jacquet, whose skill and 
taste had endowed me with a self-possession 
which only the consciousness of good style can 
bestow. 

We had many visitors that night, some of 
whom Lady Emily presented, while others sim- 
ply received a few cold words of greeting and 
were permitted to depart without further reward. 

"Faust'* was half through when Robby 
Starkweather entered the box with a young 
fellow whom his mother greeted cordially, call- 
ing Fifi's attention from the stage to direct it 
upon the new-comer. Her pale face g^w 
almost pretty for a moment as she saw whom 
Robby had brought, and she addressed the 
stranger with undoubted delight : 

"Oh I I am glad to see you, Derry ! This 
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is indeed a surprise. When did you get 
homer* 

After he had exchanged a few brief words 
of greeting with her, during which I did much 
effective work with my eyes, I was not surprised 
to see the young man stoop and whisper a re- 
quest to Josephine. A slight look of disappoint- 
ment crept over her face as she answered, — 

••Certainly. — Evelyn, let me present to you 
Lord Derrington. — Miss Hilliard is my dearest 
friend. Deny.** 

Lord Derrington crossed eagerly to my side. 

••Then I cannot understand why we have 
never met before,** he said, smiling with a 
brightness that made his face very attractive. 
•• I take the hberty of considering myself one 
of Lady Emily's boys, for you know Denbigh 
Court and Sheraton join one another.** 

•*0h, but I am an American savage,'* I re- 
plied. ''You have never been in America, 
Lord Derrington ?' * 

" Indeed yes, and have but just returned.** 

••Ah 1 Then you know its terrors, and can 
sympathize with my delight in escaping them.* * 

•* Not exactly,** he replied. •• I had atn aw- 
fully good time there, and think it quite the 
jolliest place I know. I never saw so many 
pretty girls or met so many pleasant fellows as 
1 did in New York.** 

•• Yes ?*• I said, thinking of Paul. " I wish 
you might have known a friend of mine there : 
i should love to hear of him from sorae qtcn!^ 

At 
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who had recently seen him. Letters are so 
unsatisfactory." There was no affection in my 
sigh. Lord Derrington looked at me scruti- 
nizingly, and then said, a little stiffly, — 

*' I am sorry I can*t relieve your anxiety 
concerning the man in whom you are interested. 
I don't doubt, however, he is in an enviable 
condition of prosperity, with your solicitude to 
insure it.** 

I was amused at the suggestion of jealousy 
in his tone. I was beginning to experience a 
consciousness of power which was quite en- 
thralling. I sighed more deeply, and threw a 
far-away, yearning expression into my eyes. 

" It is so long since I have seen him, and 
he has promised so often to come over ! I 
wish you might have met Mr. Sturgis, Lord 
Derrington. I am sure you would have liked 
] him.** 

Lord Derrington started. 

"What! Not Paul Sturgis?** he cried. 
"Why, I know him very well. I had letters 
to his uncle from my solicitors. Do you mean 
Paul?** 

I assented, and Lord Derrington looked sur- 
prised. 

" It is strange he never mentioned you,** he 
said, wonderingly. 

I began to feel rather small. 

" He would not have been apt to,'* I said. 
"We have only just left Paris, and I suppose 
he did not consider our meeting possible.*' 
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The opera was drawing to a close, and as 
Lord Derrington carefully folded me in my 
wrap he begged to be allowed to call upon my 
mother. I thought Lady Emily a little cool 
toward me on the way home, but we must pay 
something for success in life, and I felt that I 
could afford to endure a temporary frigidity in 
her ladyship for the triumph of seeing the scalp 
of an earl — the first in the string I meant to 
wear — dangling at my belt. 

The next afternoon mamma and I were hav- 
ing tea together, when Robby Starkweather and 
Lord Derrington were announced. Mamma 
had worked like a slave, and the rooms were 
in pretty fair shape. A box of gorgeous roses 
had come that morning, bearing his lordship's 
card, and they served to perfume and adorn 
the apartment. I had thrust a couple of them 
into the bosom of my tea-gown, and noted the 
satisfaction on their sender's face as his eyes 
fell upon them. 

We had a pleasant little hour together. 
Mamma has the quality of savoir-faire to per- 
fection, and through its means people feel at 
once at home in her house. I could see that 
she made a most delightful impression upon 
Derrington ; but indeed he was in that pleasant 
state of satisfaction with the whole world when 
even the presentation of an Indian squaw 
would have been regarded as the most desirable 
thing in mothers. 

As they were talking together, Robb^ iwiVL 
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\\ occasion to unbosom himself to me on the sub 

jl ject of his friend. 

j "Egad, Evelyn/* he said, enthusiastically, 

4 "you've got Derrington solid! He's an aw 

^. fully good fellow, and has no end of rocks 

You see, his father, the old earl, was close: 
than wax ; and when he died, five or six years 
jii ago. Deny found his coronet better gilded thar 

those of most of the present nobility. The 
mother would like to hook him for Fifi, but, 
bless your heart ! she can't make any running 
with you in the field !" 

Before the young men left: it was arranged 
that they, with Fifi and myself, should make 
up a party for the Row the next morning, and 
as I had no saddle-horse I was to use one of 
Robby's ; for I did not care to avail myself of 
the one which Lord Derrington wished to place 
at my disposal. 

A few days later Lady Emily informed me 
that Lady Denbigh would arrive in London in 
the course of the week, and the thought of the 
coming Drawing-Room filled my mind, even to 
the exclusion of my devoted admirer. 

Everything waited upon our presentation, as 
Lady Emily desired it to inaugurate our debuts. 
Our gowns were exquisite, — that which was to 
adorn Fifi being the more costly and elegant, 
though that which I should adorn would un- 
doubtedly receive enough lustre from my person 
to render it the more remarkable. It was of 
white silk mull heavily embroidered with mar- 
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guerites which were marvels of the ouvriere^s 
handiwork. The sleeveless bodice was cut 
very low, and a garniture of the delicate 
flowers bordered the neck and held it in place 
upon the shoulders. A long court train of ivory 
satin fell from the back and stretched far be- 
hind me, lying three yards upon the ground, — 
a fashion de rigueur on such occasions ; and 
the long lace veil and plumes became me ^ 
merveUle. 

The style and fabric of our gowns had 
formed a subject of discussion at afternoon teas 
at Lady Emily's and at home, and the boys, as 
we called Robby and Derringtbn, had prevailed 
upon me to grant them a glimpse of myself 
attired for the fray on the afternoon prior to its 
occurrence. 

"You must rehearse your courtesy again, 
Miss Milliard, *' pleaded Derrington. "You 
should be content with nothing short of absolute 
perfection, and, while you may be quite satis- 
fcictory in the privacy of your own apartment, 
the eyes of the world may disconcert you. 
Why not imagine Bob and me the world and 
avail yourself of one more opportunity?** 

'* You may be satisfied to represent the world 
to Miss Hilliard, Deny, but nothing short of 
the queen herself shall content me. I will be 
her gracious Majesty. Viva Regina ! — ^Now, 
Evelyn, go, like a good girl.** 

Mamma nodded consent, and I left the room 
to make the desired change of toilette, ^^ijk 
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Julie* s assistance the beautiful gown was soon 
arranged upon me, and, as she carefully held 
the dainty train from contact with the floor, I 
proceeded to the drawing-room, pausing out- 
side and motioning Julie to let fall the train ; 
then, throwing the door wide open, I swept 
magnificently into the glare of all the gas-jets, 
which Robby had turned on to their full extent. 

With my head held superbly aloft, I scarce 
deigned a look at the group assembled about 
the tea-table, but, assuming a haughty elegance 
of bearing, I glided the length of the room and 
suddenly fell into a profound and reverential 
courtesy before Robby ; then, with a peal of 
laughter, I glanced at mamma and awoke to 
the mortifying consciousness that a stranger 
was sitting beside her. Covered with confusion, 
I was about to stammer forth an apology, feel- 
ing indignant enough with those who had al- 
lowed me to make such a fool of myself, when 
another glance at the intruder turned my 
apology into greeting, my embarrassment into 
excitement. 

"Paul!** I cried. "Paul! Is it really 
you?" 

He had risen and come forward, and, as he 
took my hand in the old, familiar clasp and I 
met the kind, gray eyes I remembered so well, 
for a moment the intervening years with their 
burden of fashionable training vanished, my 
hardly-acquired self-possession slipped away, 
and I stood, feeling myself again an awkward 
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unfledged school-girl, longing for, yet despair- 
ing of, this man's approval. His voice roused 
me: 

** Indeed, Miss Evelyn, your memory is 
more accurate than mine. I confess myself 
baffled in the attempt to discover one trace of 
the child I once knew." 

"But you have changed not at all," I re- 
plied, feeling a little chilled by the title before 
my name. ** I should have known you any- 
where." 

He bowed. "Unfortunately, the period of 
transformation had already passed for me when 
you left America. Besides, I am not the sort 
of grub that becomes a gorgeous butterfly." 

" I trust that mamma had already explained 
to you what, else, must have seemed a display 

of unpardonable vanity. These boys " I 

turned toward Robby and Lord Derrington, but 
stopped, disconcerted a little by the latter* s ex- 
pression. He evidently had not forgotten my 
enthusiastic reference to Paul, and was watch- 
ing us with undeniable jealousy in his usually 
frank, happy eyes. "Lord Derrington," I 
concluded, "don't you and Robby feel that 
you ought to assume the weight of my apologies 
for so foolish an appearance as mine ? What 
can Mr. Sturgis think of me !" 

Paul uttered a disclaimer, significant of his 
thorough comprehension of the scene, and I, 
excusing myself, moved toward the door to 
remove my magnificence. When I re\Q\»ft.<L 
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the tea-drinkers I found that Derrington had 
disappeared, a fact which concerned me little, 
so occupied was I in learning the cause of 
Paul's coming abroad. 

**It was a sudden decision,** he said, "due 
only to the emergency of a lawsuit which 
obliged some one to come over to secure im- 
portant testimony. Miss Milliard, you are 
wonderfully changed, indeed. How strange it 
is that we reckon so little upon the work of 
time in thinking of our friends !'* 

'* Surely, Paul, you did not expect to find 
Evelyn still a child !'* exclaimed mamma. 

"Well, no,** he replied. "But you will 
pardon my saying that I had not discovered in 
the child I knew such promise as has been ful- 
filled in the woman.** 

My heart beat gladly. Evidently he was 
charmed by the result of the change. It was 
strange how highly I rated his good opinion. 
He dined with us that night, and I played and 
sang most of the evening, encouraged thereto 
by his urgent desire to hear me. Apparently 
I fascinated him, perhaps owing to his attempts 
to discover lost traces of the child he had 
thought so slightingly of. 

As he left he said to mamma, — 

"Mrs. Hilliard, may I come often while my 
stay in London lasts ? I have but two weeks 
here, and want to see as much of you as 
possible.** 

Mamma cordially assented, and I think my 
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eyes seconded her permission, for he colored 
slightly as he met them. I wonder what there 
is in some eyes to play such havoc in well- 
regulated veins ! 
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CHAPTER III 

THE fourteenth of May was as beautiful 
a day as the most exacting dkbutante 
could desire. The sun shone bright as an 
augury of a golden future, and the atmosphere 
was as soft and warm as the complacent humor 
of a pretty woman, I woke in the gayest 
spirits, ate an early breakfast, and took a cab 
to Lady Emily* s for final instructions concerning 
the ceremony of presentation. 

I found the household in Belgrave Square in 
utter despair, for poor Josephine had succumbed 
to one of her bilious attacks, and it was doubt- 
ful if she would be sufficiently recovered by 
noon to appear at court. Her mother looked 
at my blooming face a little resentfully. 

"No need to inquire how you are, Evelyn," 
she said, with a sigh. 

" No ; I am superbly well,** I replied, ** and 
supremely happy. I am so sorry for Fifi. My 
love to her, please, and tell her that she must 
be all right by noon.*' 

Immediately upon my return home the pro- 
cess of adornment began. I was simply a lay 
^gva^ in the hands of the hair-dresser, mamma, 
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and Julie, and submitted myself without pro- 
test to their tender mercies. My hair was 
charmingly arranged, and the three white 
feathers with the fragile, flowing lace pendant 
made a most becoming head-dress. The ex- 
quisite robe, fitting me to absolute perfection, 
was carefully adjusted upon my slender figure, 
and during the whole process l^lise and Julie 
kept up a running commentary of admiration 
and remark. 

My bouquet was beautiful, and I regarded it 
most tenderly, as it had been Paul's contribu- 
tion to the great event. I was proud of myself 
as I took a critical survey of my appearance 
in my long mirror before assuming the wrap 
which Julie held ready to throw carefully over 
my magnificence. 

"Think I will do, mamma?'* I asked dis- 
passionately of my parent, who had retreated 
to a little distance in order to get a better gen- 
eral effect of the work of art she had accom- 
plished. "Do you feel that I shall 4o you 
credit, or do you find something lacking in the 
tout-ensemble T ' 

"Dear child," she replied, gazing at me 
through a humid haze, "you are all that I 
could wish. I feel indeed that I have not 
lived and striven in vain." 

An hour later. Lady Denbigh, Josephine — 
who had recovered sufficiently to serve as 
dummy for the support of her beautiful gown — 
and I took our places in the long line of car- 
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riages that filed slowly through the Green 
Park, where delay after delay prevented our 
making the goal for which we were striving. 
At last, after what seemed centuries of wait- 
ing, our turn came, and we drew slowly up 
before the imposing portals of Buckingham 
Palace. 

Had I thought that our term of probation 
would cease upon our admission within the 
precincts of the palace, I should have been 
greatly at fault ; for now came the difficulty of 
mounting the staircase, where such a crush 
prevailed as filled me with utter terror lest I 
should be obliged to present to my adopted 
sovereign a limp and drooping spectacle in lieu 
of the one whose beauty had called forth the 
maternal thanksgiving. 

But tout vient h qui salt attendre, and at last, 
preceded by the white staff, following (oh, so 
slowly, and at such a distance !) Lady Denbigh 
and Josephine, my turn came to sweep up the 
vast apartment. For a moment I felt the eyes 
of the world upon me, and trembled violently ; 
then I steadied my fluttering nerves, and, hold- 
ing myself erect, with an air bom of extreme 
embarrassment, but which passed for ease and 
grace, I approached her Majesty, and, placing 
my hand beneath that gracious palm which 
sways the fate of nations, I touched it with my 
lips and sank to the ground in the profound 
reverence I had so long practised. 

Now began my real initiation into the fashion- 
s' 
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able world. Laxly Emily sent out cards for a 
series of " At Homes'* with my name as well as 
Fifi*s inscribed beneath her own. Invitations 
flowed in upon me in a ceaseless stream, and 
Mr. Chisholm proved his appreciation of Lady 
Emily's hospitaUty by inserting many compli- 
mentary paragraphs concerning me in Five 
O * Clock Tea, To be sure, a little of the edge 
of my vanity was dulled by the lack of discrim- 
ination these paragraphs showed between Fifi 
and myself. Her name was invariably coupled 
with mine, and we were equally the objects of 
superlative flattery. 

Lord Derrington was my shadow, and it was 
evident that Lady Emily had resigned herself 
to the disappointment of her fond hopes of 
uniting him to Josephine. He was beginning 
to bore me horribly ; for, though I would heart- 
ily have liked him as a friend and a good com- 
rade, he had grown so capricious and exigeant 
that I was often obliged to snub him and indi- 
cate in rather brusque terms the limit of his 
prerogatives. He had established himself as 
Paul's valet'de-place^ and insisted on taking 
him to all the festivities of the season, and I 
therefore saw more of my countryman than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

I think, notwithstanding my boasted sang- 
froid ^ my head was a little turned just at first 
by my success, and I rather gloried in showing 
off before Paul, thinking that he would appre- 
ciate me in proportion to the admiration I ex- 
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cited. He showed me my mistake a few days 
before he left London. I had come in from 
making a round of calls with Fifi and Lady 
Emily, and found Sir Robert and Paul drink- 
ing tea with mamma, while £lise presided at 
the table. I took the cup that Robby handed 
me, and we chatted a few moments on various 
topics. Suddenly he said, — 

**0h, by the bye. Miss Hilliard, how about 
the bazaar ? Are you to be at Mrs. Brander- 
Burton*s booth, as the journals say ? Derring- 
ton has been asked to be marshal ; but he is 
awaiting your decision." 

"Dear me!*' I exclaimed, rather ill-na- 
turedly, for I was tired and cross, besides 
which Paul had scarcely spoken to me since I 
came in, continuing to chat with mamma and 
to tease £lise, quite ignoring my presence : "I 
wish that young man would decide his own 
affairs ! Why should he hang upon my skirts 
so ? He*s nothing to me !** 

'* No ? But perhaps he hopes to be, and is 
qualifying for the situation. However, setting 
him aside, I wish to know whether I can spend 
my poor income at my own discretion for the 
coming two weeks, or whether it is to be saved 
to purchase a fleeting smile from the beautiful 
American.'* 

I laughed, for my increasing reputation was 
a standing joke between us. 

' ' Ask mamma, * * I replied. * * For she is the 
arbiter of your shekels* destiny. I am dying 
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to accept Mrs. Burton's invitation, but am 
doubtful of mamma* s puritanical scruples.*' 

Mamma, hearing her name mentioned, 
paused in her conversation with Paul and ad- 
dressed Robby : 

"What is it, Sir Robert?** 

" I am anxious to know your dictum reg^d- 
ing the bazaar. May Miss Hilliard dispense 
roses, blessed by her dainty lips, at a sovereign 
each?** 

Mamma turned to Paul : 

" What do you think, Paul ? This bazaar is 
for the relief of the sufferers by the recent fire, 
and is to be a tremendously smart affair. Mrs. 
Brander-Burton has asked Evelyn to assist her, 
but I am doubtful of the propriety of such 
publicity.** 

Paul hesitated a moment, while his lips grew 
set and firm ; then, shrugging his shoulders 
carelessly, he replied, — 

"Why not? Miss Evelyn will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of furthering her ambitious 
designs. Surely, publicity is the last thing she 
would shrink from. If you ask whether I 
would allow my sister to hawk her favors in 
the market-place, I should answer you, very 
decidedly not ; but then Miss Hilliard does 
many things which I would not permit my 
sister to do.** 

His cold, cutting tone stung me to the quick, 
and for once mortified vanity got the better of 
me and prompted words which in cold blood I 
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would have died sooner than utter. I rose, 
and looked him fully in the face, while I 
laughed a short, significant little laugh. 

«*In — deed!** I said, slowly. "Perhaps 
Miss Hilliard has temptations which Mr. Stur- 
gis's sister will ever be exempt from.*' 

He started to his feet and grew deadly pale : 
I do not doubt that, if I had been a man, he 
would have struck me. Then he turned to 
mamma : 

" Mrs. Hilliard, I regret to be obliged to part 
from you so suddenly, but I have many en- 
gagements before the steamer sails. I feel 
that I owe you an apology for my rude manner 
of speaking of your daughter. Pray, for the 
sake of our long friendship, pardon and forget 
my unintentional boorishness. Good-by ; and 
many thanks for your kind hospitality. — Fare- 
well, £lise. — Starkweather, I shall see you 
again.** He bowed distantly to me, shook 
mamma* s hand cordially, and kissed £lise, 
who followed him from the room, begging him 
to come again before leaving England, while 
mamma and Sir Robert sat gazing blankly at 
me, a^ if awaiting an explanation of his con- 
duct. 

"Oh, Evelyn!** cried mamma, as soon as 
the door closed upon Paul, "what have you 
done?** 

"Only given the fellow a taste of what he 
deserves,** cried Sir Robert, warmly. " Pretty 
lofty airs, indeed, for a man who has just in- 
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suited a lady to take upon himself! I never 
heard a more wanton attack than his upon 
Evelyn, and she did not show half the spirit I 
should have expected from her in her reply." 

"Stop, Robby !** I cried, peremptorily, al- 
ready overcome with remorse and contrition. 
"Don't, for heaven's sake, try to extenuate 
my abominable and malicious speech. You 
are quite ignorant of the terrible truth that 
gave it point. Mary Sturgis, Paul* s only sister, 
is a horribly deformed hunchback." 

I left the room hurriedly, while Sir Robert 
was muttering something about Paul's begin- 
ning the affair, and, in the heat of my self- 
reproach, sat down at my davenport and wrote 
Paul a note of heartfelt apology. I was as 
abject as a woman careful of her own dignity 
could be, and begged him to show his forgive- 
ness by coming again to see us before he 
sailed. 

But he never came. The day of his de- 
parture I received a brief note from him, in 
which he assured me, in formal, courteous 
words, that he entirely blamed himself in the 
matter, and trusted that I would cease to re- 
gard it otherwise than as he did, — as a matter 
of indifference. He begged my pardon for 
having forgotten the respect due my mother's 
daughter, ascribing it to the low nervous con- 
dition to which unwonted social dissipation had 
reduced him. 

Alas ! I could not banish the affair from my 
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mind as easily as he, and for many weeks his 
white, stern face and deep, angry tones con- 
tinued to haunt me. Gradually, however, they 
became distant memories, vibrating at intervals 
in the heart which I was fast covering with a 
hard crust of worldliness. I do not doubt that 
it had been in Paul Sturgis's power then, had 
he so willed it, to rescue me from the career 
which has brought me so much celebrity, but 
so little real happiness. I was impressionable 
then, easily influenced, and already sufficiently 
swayed by childish memories to regard him as 
a sort of hero ; but fate willed it otherwise, and 
he returned to America, leaving me to plunge 
the deeper into the maelstrom which soon 
completely engulfed me. 

Notwithstanding PauFs disapprobation, 
mamma finally yielded her consent to Mrs. 
Brander-Burton*s entreaties, and I was duly 
enrolled as one of her aids in the forthcoming 
charitable enterprise. The affair was under 
the patronage of H. R. H. the Princess of 
Wales, and to the Honorable Mrs. Burton — 
who was one of the ladies-in-waiting upon the 
princess — ^had been intrusted the flower-table, 
that most desirable stall, where roses fairly 
blush at the prices set upon their innocent 
sweetness, and the pale lily shrinks in affright 
at her own value. 

Mrs. Brander-Burton was a widow, whose 
two sons were the objects of the most comical 
despair on the part of their sole surviving 
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parent. She was a thoroughly inconsequent 
sort of person, utterly unable to cope with the 
emergencies of life, and falling back upon her 
sister-in-law. Lady Graham, for advice and 
coimsel in the smallest details. Having no 
brothers herself, her boys were a constant siu:- 
prise to her, and their slightest irregularities of 
conduct inspired her with a certainty of their 
ultimate destruction. She was a woman of im- 
mediate attachments, which were as ardent as 
they were evanescent, an intense admirer of 
beauty, and with one idea regulating and in- 
forming all her thought and action : the princess 
was the motive power of her universe, — ^the 
model of her life, judgment of whom was a 
sacrilege, and admiration a most natural 
homage. 

I had met her at Lady Emily's, where she 
immediately singled me out for elaborate atten- 
tion, owing to a remark she had heard made by 
the princess. 

"Oh, dear Miss Hilliard !*' she exclaimed, 
gazing at me as one would at a masterpiece 
that had received the highest honors of the 
Academy, ** I have so longed to know you, 
ever since I heard the dear princess speak of 
you. How happy for you to have impressed 
her so forcibly with your beauty at the Drawing- 
Room!" 

•* Was I indeed so fortunate ?** I asked, really 
gratified. 

"Yes, yes^ you were, 'Who is that ex- 
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quisitely pretty Miss Hilliard ?* she asked after- 
wards, and fortunately Fanny Herkomer had 
met you somewhere and could tell her High- 
ness. I felt that I must know you, you know, 
for I'm sure you're destined to be one of the 
persons one ought to know, and may I call on 
Mrs. Hilliard ? Pray tell me her day, ' ' etc. , etc. 

A few days later I received a card to a levee 
at Marlborough House, where I really secured 
a few pleasant words from the lips of the most 
beloved lady in the land. 

Josephine was not invited to assist at the 
bazaar, but I had asked Mrs. Brander-Burton 
for an appointment for Sir Robert, which 
squared matters in Lady Emily's eyes. I 
wore a gown of jetted lace, cut tremendously 
decollete, with my pearl collar, and a pearl mar- 
guerite, which I greatly affected, in my hair. 
All the flowers that had been sent me I had 
donated to the stall, only reserving for myself 
a great bunch of violets which had borne 
Derrington's card. 

Mrs. Burton was in ecstasies over my appear- 
ance, and augured from it quick sales and large 
profits for her stall. Of course the professionals 
were out in great form, but I had over them the 
advantage of freshness and novelty, besides 
being able to give many of them points in the 
matter of cultivation and chic, 

I was purposely late in arriving, and when I 
approached the stall a man of medium ^e, 
with reddish whiskers, was talking to Mrs. 
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Burton, having his back turned to me, so that 
I heard his last remark before he perceived 
my presence. 

"Oh, Tilly,'* he was saying, in a half-con- 
temptuous, drawling tone, "your geese are 
always swans ; and this new one is so late in 
appearing that I fancy your collection of golden 
eggs will not be increased by her efforts. Bet 
you a pound to a shilling she doesn't come.** 

Mrs. Burton, seeing a prospect of increasing 
her revenue thus easily, gave me a significant 
look to pause a moment while she accepted 
the wager, and then motioned me forward, 
saying,— 

"And I have won, for here Miss Hilliard is ! 
— Dear Miss Hilliard, permit me to present the 
Duke of Beudesleigh.'* 

The duke turned upon me a pair of pale-blue 
eyes whose expression made me wince inter- 
nally. It was as though he were taking an 
appraisal of my physical advantages ; and 
then, as the look intensified into keen satis- 
faction, he bowed carelessly, remarking, — 

"Miss Hilliard has caught us in flagrante 
delicto, and we owe her an apology for making 
her coming the subject of a wager. But as our 
excuse we must proffer the cause of charity, 
which has gained by our discourtesy. How- 
ever, Mrs. Burton took an unfair advantage 
that would scarcely be allowed in sporting 
circles. Miss Hilliard : she bet on a certainty.** 

I was a little nettled by his easy familiarity, 
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not being as yet quite accustomed to the license 
of speech and manner which is accorded to the 
Upper House, besides which his Grace's half- 
insolent inspection of me had fired my Ameri- 
can blood and had aroused resentment in my 
unsophisticated breast. Remember, I was young 
yet, and a little stiff in assuming the proper 
humbly-grateful attitude toward condescension : 
my joints have become more flexible since. 
There is something hateful to me in being made 
the subject of a bet, and in addition to these 
various causes which dictated my reply was a 
sudden and utter detestation of the man's ap- 
pearance. So, as I looked him fully in the 
eyes, with an impertinently indifferent glance, 
I replied, — 

"Ah ! But I didn't know I was in sporting 
circles. I imagined that Mrs. Burton had re- 
quested me to assist at a fancy bazaar, not at a 
horse-fair." 

Mrs. Burton looked horrified, but his Z?«- 
grace (as Robby Starkweather calls him. on 
account of a laxity of moral principles in the 
duke, which is also apt to be endemic in the 
Upper House) actually brightened into un- 
wonted vivacity and looked at me with greater 
interest. 

"Plenty of go, egad !" I heard him mutter. 
Then, as I swept by him with a careless nod 
and took up my station behind a great fragrant 
bank of violets, he deliberately turned his back 
on Mrs. Brander-Burton and followed me. 
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Two or three men whom I knew had come 
p and claimed my attention, among them Mr. 
hisholm, but as the duke approached they all 
rew back a little, as if acknowledging his pre- 
:nsions to prior consideration. As he took up 
boutonniere oiihe perfumed things and raised 
lem to his face he tendered me a five-pound 
ote: 

** I believe that I am aufait in bazaar regu- 
tions, Miss Hilliard. No change if the blos- 
)ms are fastened in the coat? Am I right?'* 

For a moment I was perplexed. I knew that 
!rs. Burton would never forgive my losing so 
uch grist to her mill, and yet I wouldn't have 
uched the lapel of his coat to profit all suffer- 
g humanity. Suddenly an idea occurred to 
e. Smiling sweetly, I acknowledged the 
ike's comprehension of the important by-law, 
id then, turning to a very rich but very plain 
isistant who stood near by, I said, — 

** Dear Miss Brompton, kindly minister to 
e duke's wants. I had forgotten that the 
chids and not the violets were assigned to my 
ire. — Mr. Chisholm, you look sadly undec- 
•ated : will you be my first customer ? if so, I 
ill select you the daintiest blossom, and you 
lall not have to pay for its adjustment, either." 
There was a visible smile on the faces of all 
e men save his Grace, but I did not fency the 
cious gleam that came into his fishy eyes as 
5 found himself balked ; neither, evidently, 
d Mr. Chisholm, for he said, as we moved a 
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little farther down the booth to the great mass 
of fragile orchids, — 

" It was amusing, very. Buddy doesn't often 
get such a rebuff. But, dear Miss E Pluribus, 
was it quite wise? He has a nasty temper, 
they say." 

I found the next day that London fairly rang 
with reports of my treatment of the Duke of 
Beudesleigh, and the accounts of it were so 
maltreated and exaggerated that I was totally 
at a loss to recognize my own action in the 
matter. I dropped in at two or three places to 
get a cup of tea in the course of the afternoon, 
and was overwhelmed with comment, and it 
was funny to hear the various views of my real 
and accredited conduct. 

The largest gathering was at Mrs. Morrison's, 
an awfully popular little widow, whose hospi- 
tality was proportionate to her ample jointure. 
As she welcomed me with a kittenish rub of 
her downy olive cheek, she took both my hands 
in hers and actually shook me. 

"You dear thing!" she cried, enthusiasti- 
cally. "Do you know, I envy you to-day 
beyond any woman in London ! But how did 
you dare treat the brute so ?' * 

"How?" I asked, curious to hear her ver- 
sion. 

" How !" she repeated, mimicking my voice. 
" Good friends, hear her ! Look at the sweet, 
innocent face ! ' How ?' she asks, when every 
one knows that she tossed the rose in Buddy's 
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face and told him to pin it in himself. Oh, ces 
Ingenues P * 

"Ah, but I did no such thing,** I replied, 
hastily, really annoyed that such outrageous 
indecorum should be credited to me. ** If you 
will glance at the inner page of Five O' Clock 
Tea, you will see a tolerably correct account of 
what was merely an impulse on my part.'* 

The paper was at once forthcoming, and as 
I made my exit I could hear Mrs. Morrison 
regaling her guests with '* An American Pleas- 
antry," and began to feel glad of what had 
been earlier in the day a serious annoyance, — 
that Mr. Chisholm had inserted in his journal 
a verbatim report of my thoughtless action. 
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CHAPTER IV 

1 SUPPOSE that nothing that I ever did in 
my life added so much to my notoriety as 
did the incident related in the preceding chap- 
ter. Garbled versions of it were copied into 
the American papers, and a horrid account in 
the New York Witness was heavily underlined 
and forwarded to mamma, and in the same 
mail came a letter from Paul Sturgis. It ran 
as follows : 

"Dear Mrs. Milliard, — 

'* I am aware that I am taking an unwarrant- 
able liberty in calling your attention to an arti- 
cle which is going the rounds of the press, and 
which cannot fail to inspire comment and re- 
mark detrimental to you and your children. 
Although I have not forgotten the offence I 
once gave by offering, perhaps too harshly, a 
little well-meant advice, yet, by virtue of our 
long friendship and the warm interest I feel in 
you and felise, I cannot refrain from begging 
you to consider how greatly injured felise*s 
prospects may be by the notoriety that is being 
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gained by Miss Milliard. I beg you not to 
show her this letter nor to mention my name in 
the matter, but do, do^ my dear Mrs. Hilliard, 
expostulate with her upon her present course 
of action, and endeavor to restrain her craving 
for publicity. I have been moved to write thus 
by the unfavorable criticisms I continually hear 
bestowed upon Miss Hilliard, and which I can- 
not bear to believe the child I once admired 
and loved can merit. Trusting you will believe 
that my protest is prompted by the most kindly 
motives, not the least of which are my desire 
for your welfare and the wish to see one of my 
countrywomen honored and respected, as well 
as admired, abroad, I am, etc., etc.** 

Such a letter might have made me angry 
with any other man than Paul who had seen fit 
to interfere with my freedom of action and pre- 
scribe closer attention to the - proprieties, but 
this only made me fiercely indignant with news- 
paper men and awoke in me a longing to justify 
myself in Paul's eyes by writing him a true 
account of the episode. But against this my 
pride rebelled, and I was obliged to content 
myself with sending him a copy of Five O' Clock 
Tea addressed in a disguised hand, and beg- 
ging mamma to point out to him how scandal- 
ously exaggerated the accounts of my conduct 
had been. 

And so my first London season passed away, 
amid a perfect whirl of excitement : balls, 
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dinners, teas, excursions to Richmond, fetes, 
concerts, opera, and theatre,— every moment 
occupied, and scarcely a pause for reflection. 
My success was as entire as even mamma had 
wished ; and, despite the natural supposition 
that such a career might awaken feelings of 
envy and jealousy in less fortunate breasts, I 
could think of but one real enemy I had made, 
— and that was not among my own sex. The 
one person who, I felt, hated me with all the 
malignancy of a small and evil nature was his 
Grace of Beudesleigh, though outwardly he was 
my courteous and flattering admirer. His dis- 
like was natural, and I could not blame him 
that he bore me a grudge. 

Lord Derrington had proposed and been 
refused. Indeed, his lordship's offers had been 
many and frequent, — so frequent that I had to 
constitute Robby Starkweather a body-guard to 
defend me from Derrington* s constant efforts 
to make me a present of himself. Other men 
had offered themselves to me, but in a less 
insistent and recurrent fashion than Derring- 
ton. My last refusal of him had had a happy 
result in sending him off" to America in a fit 
of despair, and now I felt that I could accept 
Lady Denbigh's invitation and go down to 
her without fear of the persecutions of her 
neighbor. 

Lady Denbigh had promised her daughter 
to reopen the long-closed doors of Denbigh 
Court in the autumn following Josephine's first 
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season, and to fill the beautiful old house with 
guests of Lady Emily Starkweather' s selecting. 
Lord Denbigh, whom I had not seen for several 
years, had returned from a prolonged tour 
abroad, and it was also his wish to assist his 
sister in placing her daughter properly before 
the world. 

As I had expected, I found a large house- 
party assembled at the Court when I arrived 
in the early dusk of an autumn afternoon and 
was at once ushered into the small drawing- 
room, where tea was going on. Lots of people 
whom I knew seconded Lady Denbigh's greet- 
ing, while among the unknown there was a 
visible craning of necks to catch a glimpse of 
one of the celebrities of the season. 

Half a dozen welcoming males soon stripped 
me of my outer garments and furnished me 
with a steaming cup of that potent and per- 
fervid decoction so dear to the heart of female 
England. Possessed of this, and elate with 
the consciousness of having so well timed my 
arrival, I sank into the luxurions fauUutl drawn 
up for me within comfortable range of the 
cheery fire. 

** Dear Evelyn, how awfully fit you are look- 
ing !" said Sibyl McCarty, a pretty, piquant 
little Irish girl of whom I had seen a good deal 
in London. **What have you been doing to 
re-establish yourself so quickly after such a 
season ?' * 

" Been en retraite with Mrs. Brander-Burton 
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in Sussex. If it had not been for the refresh- 
ing squabbles of those interesting youths of 
hers, I doubt if I should have survived the 
deathly dulness of that visit. * * 

* ' What is Tilly Burton doing now ?' ' Lady 
Denbigh asked. 

"Now?'* I repeated, pretending to mis- 
understand her emphasis and glancing at the 
French penduU on the mantel. "I cannot 
safely predict anything of an inmate of her 
establishment, but, according to my experience, 
she is now seated at her tea-table, and, having 
endeavored to swallow a nauseous compound 
which her charming lads have surreptitiously 
doctored out of all semblance to tea, she is 
trying to polish up some verses which she is 
writing for a Christmas leaflet. ' ' 

' ' Does Mrs. Brander-Burton write ?' * asked 
a man named Dalton, who had but lately re- 
turned from India and was not yet au courant 
of men and things in England. 

*• Yes, a little ; enough, maybe, to keep her 
in gloves. I wish you could have seen her 
turning off * Their Evening Prayer' one after- 
noon. They were fighting like Apaches on the 
war-path at her feet, digging their little fists 
into one another's eyes, kicking and pumme 
ling one another generally, while she scribblei 
with a running commentary of adjuration 
threats, and interjections, 'Their Ever' 
Prayer.' She read it to me. It wenf 
way : 
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• Sweetly they sleep/ (Boys, will you be quiet I) • their 

golden heads 
Soft pillowed' (Gerald!) 'on each other's breasts.' 
(Tom, don't you bunt into Gerald's chest that way 

again!) 

• My gentle lads 1' (Evelyn, did you ever see such tor- 

ments ?) 

• Whose pure young lips' (Gerald ! what did you say, 

sir ? Where did you learn that naughty, naughty 
word?) " 

I could not finish for the laughter that inter- 
rupted me, as most of those present knew my 
late hostess and recognized the faithfulness of 
the description. As I paused, a portiere at the 
farther end of the room was pulled aside, and 
two gentlemen, both of whom I at first took for 
strangers, entered. As they approached us, 
however, I saw my mistake, for in the features 
of the elder man, bronzed though they were by 
travel and exposure to foreign suns, I quickly 
discovered the resemblance to my old friend 
Lord Denbigh. We had not met for three or 
four years, as his love of travelling, amounting 
almost to a hobby, had prevented my renewing 
my acquaintance with him during my occasional 
visits to Lady Emily. 

Evidently he was more at a loss than I, for 
I saw him glance at me a moment with sur- 
prise and then scan the group perplexedly. 
After replying to one or two sallies from dif- 
ferent members of it, he went directly up to 
his mother, who was seated a little behind me, 
but within easy earshot of ray fauteuil, 
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«* She has not come ?** he said 

Lady Denbigh gave an amused little laugh. 

** Do you not recognize her, then ?** 

** Surely '* There was a pause that 

spoke volumes of amazement ; then they came 
up to me, Lady Denbigh leaning lightly on her 
son's arm. 

"Evelyn, dear,** she said, in her charming, 
high-bred tones, ** Denbigh's eyes absolutely 
refuse to identify you, so it seems you must go 
through the ceremony of introduction. I pre- 
sume your vision is not so faulty : you remem- 
ber my son ?' ' 

** Indeed yes," I said, extending a cordial 
hand to my old friend and lifting my eyes to 
his grave, kind face. We chatted a little of old 
times and new ones, and then the man who 
had entered with Lord Denbigh came up with 
Lady Emily and was presented to me. 

As I responded to Lady Emily's words of 
introduction and looked into the stranger's face, 
I felt a most peculiar sensation, quite different 
from anything I had ever experienced, steal 
over me. It was scarcely unpleasant, however, 
for I remember feeling no annoyance at his 
conversational advances, which soon monopo- 
lized my attention to the exclusion of Lord 
Denbigh, who, after a few vain attempts to 
hold his own against his guest, courteously 
withdrew to devote himself to a more appre- 
ciative listener. 

Lady Emily had named the new-comer to 
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me as Mr. Tresham, and I afterwards learned 
that his position in society was a rather anoma^ 
lous one. He was a man well born and ex- 
ceedingly well connected, but a portionless 
younger son, with the tastes of his class and 
slight means of gratifying them. He possessed 
but one acquirement that he could turn to pe- 
cuniary advantage, and that was a keen and 
thorough knowledge of horses. This procured 
him employment and excellent remuneration 
in the following manner. His acquaintance 
was an extensive one, constantly increasing, — 
as is the case with mondains generally, — and 
among this acquaintance were men whose 
stables were in continual need of overhauling 
and replenishing. Of the trouble and annoy- 
ance of this Tresham relieved them, without 
in any way losing caste among his class, with 
whom, being possessed of minor accomplish- 
ments and considerable tact, he was almost 
universally popular. 

"I consider myself especially fortunate just 
now in the choice of a profession. Miss Hil- 
liard,** he said, as Lord Denbigh left us, "as 
it is the means of my being here, and has thus 
afforded me a long-desired opportunity of 
meeting you." 

"You are very, very good," I said, with 
that languid indifference with which I ever 
receive flattery. * * We have common friends !' ' 
my modesty ignoring the notoriety which had 
made all London famiUar with my name. 
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"One, at least,** he replied. "My friend 
the Duke of Beudesleigh is one of your devoted 
admirers.** 

I looked at him to see if he were jesting, but 
his face gave no evidence of it. 

"Scarcely that,** I returned, with intention, 
as the French say. 

** Ah 1 You think the duke harbors resent- 
ment for yoiu* clever little ruse at the bazaar ? 
But you are immensely mistaken. Miss Hil- 
liard, I assure you. Beudesleigh was awfully 
amused by your quickness. He thinks you no 
etid charming. ' Pon my word he does !' * 

"Well, I regret to say I cannot pay his 
Grace a Uke compliment. But pardon me, he 
is a friend of yours, and so should be sacred 
from my comments ; besides, I am too awfull} 
done up to express myself good-naturedly upo' 
any subject, and, if you will excuse me, I wi 
ask Lady Denbigh to let some one ring for n 
maid to take my wraps to my room. Perhap' 
shall be more amiable after I rest a bit. •! sb 
have a little time before the dressing-bell ring? 

He replied in the affirmative, and insis 
upon seeing to the safe conveyance of 
wraps. 

When, a few moments before dinner wa' 
nounced, I sauntered slowly and adm^ 
down the broad staircase and throu 
charming old hall on my way to th 
drawing-room where Fifi had told me thf 
usually assembled, I felt, as ever, fairly 
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isiied with the reflection the huge cheval-glass in 
my dressing-room had given back to me in re- 
sponse to the parting glance I bestowed upon 
it. I was beautiful as a picture, and I knew 
it ; so was I in charity with all men. As the 
silk lining of my gown swish-swished softly 
over the polished floor, with that suggestion of 
richness of material so satisfying to the feminine 
soul, a figure which had been concealed from 
me by a suit of armor rose from a chair, and I 
discovered Lord Denbigh. He at once came 
forward. 

* * I have been waiting for you to come down, " 
he said, with a little flush on his good, kindly 
face. **I don't feel half satisfied with our 
meeting this afternoon before all those people, 
and want you to allow me to try and dis- 
cover one single trace of the child I used to 
know. It is some time yet before dinner : why 
should we not sit down here and try to renew 
our old friendship ?** 

Of course I yielded to his request, and seated 
myself in the chair he had already drawn up 
near his own before the huge oak fireplace. 

I gazed pensively a few seconds into the fire, 
too delicately unselfish to interrupt the silent 
pleasure which I knew my companion was de- 
riving from his inspection of me. I had had 
my turn, above in my chamber, and could feel 
for Lord Denbigh. Suddenly, however, his 
courtesy reasserted itself. He drew a long 
breath. 
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"I am unpardonably rude, Miss Hilliard/* 
he said, ** but you are a profound mystery to 
me : I cannot discover a single trace." 

"Of what? — ^the lost tribes?** a voice inter- 
rupted him. We both turned, and discovered 
Tresham standing looking at us with a some- 
what amused smile. Lord Denbigh frowned 
slightly. 

**No,** he returned; "of — ^well, of a lost 
child, Tresham, in whom I was once inter- 
ested." He smiled at me with the charming 
smile I had formerly loved, and Tresham 
looked baffled. Just then the gong sounded, 
and we hastened to join the others in the 
stately drawing-room. 

I was sent in to dinner with a man who was 
a stranger to me when dinner began, but with 
whom before the elaborate meal was half con- 
cluded I felt that I had been on terms of inti- 
macy for years. He was the Honorable Car- 
teret Horsford, familiarly known as Carty, and 
termed by his friends, he told me, the Honor- 
able Exception, being the only case on record 
of the absolute propriety of putting the cart 
before the horse. 

This excellent specimen was a sample of his 
jeux cT esprit, but he was a dear, jolly little 
fellow, round and rosy as an apple, overflowing 
with chronique scandaleuse, and with an appe- 
tite for gossip as keen as that of a woman. He 
knew the past and present of every member of 
the assembled party, and was not indisposed to 
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part with his knowledge : so that I soon found 
myself thoroughly informed by him regarding 
my co-guests. 

A singular, foreign-looking girl, whom I had 
never seen befor^, attracted my notice by 
reason of the exceedingly beautiful quality of 
the jewels she wore. I diverted the stream of 
my neighbor's eloquence upon her. 

**Thatr' he exclaimed, looking at me in 
open-eyed astonishment. * * Why, that's Yvonne 
d'Alembert !" 

"And who is Yvonne d'Alembert?" with a 
vague recollection, however, of having heard 
the name somewhere before. 

' * Why, Miss Hilliard, I thought you were an 
old friend of the Denbighs !" 

"So I am." 

"And never have heard of Yvonne d'Alem- 
bert ! Well, that's no end queer, you know." 

"Why so?" 

* * Because Yvonne, if she fulfils our expecta- 
tions, will one day be Lady Denbigh and mis- 
tress of these ancestral halls." 

* * She is Lord Denbigh* s fiancee f ' My sur- 
prise was genuine. 

The Honorable Exception shook his curly 
head. 

"Not ex — ^actly," he replied. "She is on 
probation before taking the white veil, as it 
were.'* 

"Tell me about it," I demanded. 

He finished the entree which he had been 
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devouring with evident relish, and then pro- 
ceeded to obey my behest. 

•*It*s quite a tale,*' he said. "But, as I 
always give the salad course the go-by, I can 
give my undivided attention to the story of the 
Earl and the Exile's daughter. Good title, eh ? 
Well, to begin. The late Lord Denbigh was a 
far different man from the present incumbent, 
and, with taste that did credit to his judgment, 
vastly preferred the vine-clad slopes of sunny 
France to his own bleak and barren land. 
Like my style. Miss Hilliard? I'm a little 
mashed on it myself. Pretty figure, — ^vine-clad 
slopes of sunny France ?' ' 

"Charming," I nodded. 

"This nobleman, with great wisdom, spent 
much of his time — ^to say nothing of his cash 
— in the gay and sportive circles of Parisian 
society, and formed many attachments there. 
Do not blush, I beg of you. Miss Hilliard : you 
misunderstand my meaning. The old earl's 
attachments were strictly legitimate, — at least 
those of which I speak, — ^being confined to his 
own sex. The man with whom he was most 
closely lie was a Monsieur d'AIembert, a' 
enormously rich yf«a«^/>r who had married ' 
of the Empress's ladies-in-waiting. D'/ 
bert had been shrewd enough to divi 
precarious nature of the hold the late Is 
Louis had upon his tottering throne, ar 
the downfall came. Monsieur d'Alemh 
non est: unlike his friend Denbigh 
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found the bleak and barren shores of stern 
Britannia more to his fancy than the vine-clad 
slopes of sunny France. Here, at Denbigh 
Court, he had ensconced himself and his petite 
ange Yvonne, — the lady-in-waiting having died 
some time previously ,^^>i^ll41e in English secu- 
rities reposed safely the eli^^ngered francs and 
louis which had received hosDitable welcome in 
an alien land. Need I say tiq^t the soul of 
D'Alembert clung to Britannia ?^5^^as not his 
conduct under the circumstances ably supported 
by excellent authority ? For are we not indis- 
putably assured that where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be also ? And there was so much 
treasure in this case ! After a few months, 
however, the grim destroyer fell upon D'Alem- 
bert and plucked him from his adopted home. 
Yvonne was left alone. Alone, yet not alone ! 
For surely it would be doing foul injustice to 
humanity at large to assume such a condition 
possible in the case of a girl possessed of 'her 
bank account.** 

•* Was Lord Denbigh left her guardian?" I 
asked. 

' * Not he. The worthy financier had destined 
him to become * a nearer one yet and a dearer 
one stiir to his daughter. She was to be sent 
back to France and educated in some convent 
in Brittany, her guardians being former friends 
and fellow-countrymen of her father. It was 
desired that she should wed Lord Denbigh's 
son, the present earl, if the latter might be so 
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iclined, — the girl, following the French fash- 
3n, having no voice in the matter." 

** Does she live in France now ?" I asked. 

"Yes, but comes over generally for the 
season. This year she was too ill to come, 
which accounts for your not having met her.** 

"You say they are not engaged ?** 

**No; his lordship funks the matrimonial 
fence. I don't know what his ultimate inten- 
tions may be, but the fair Yvonne is growing 
old apace, and it's a little hard on her, with all 
her shekels." 

** How beautiful her jewels are !** I remarked, 
a trifle enviously. 

** Those ! Why, those are mere bagatelles ? 
She Aas a collection left her by her father, who 
had a mania for such things. It is famous. ' ' 

His story had consumed some time, for ther 
had been occasional interruptions which I hav 
not set down, and now there was a gener 
movement on the part of the women indicati 
departure from the dining-room. I rose a 
gathered my et-ceteras together, and as I pas 
out I found myself side by side with Yv< 
d'Alembert. As I drew back to give wj 
her, she turned and addressed me, with a : 
that quite transfigured her usually rather 
features. 

"Pardon me,** she said, "but thi' 
Hilliard, is it not?" 

I acknowledged my identity in Fi 
looked delighted. 
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••And I am Yvonne d'Alembert," she went 
on, "You do not mind my speaking to you 
without an introduction, I am sure, Miss Mil- 
liard ; and you are also good enough to sacri- 
fice your vernacular to mine. That is truly 
kind of you, for I own I do infinitely prefer my 
own language to yours, and never feel quite so 
well at ease when I am speaking in English. ' * 

"And I, too, prefer your tongue, greatly,'* I 
returned, smiling at her warmth. She was 
evidently an impulsive little thing, not very 
conventional, and probably, it seemed to me, 
as fickle and volatile as she was quick-hearted 
and enthusiastic. 

We had reached the drawing-room now, and 
she led me to a lovely Louis Quinze tete-^-tete, 
where, she said, we could have a cosy chat and 
get acquainted with each other, for she felt that 
we were destined to become friends. She in- 
augurated our new relationship with great volu- 
bility, and I found her apparent frivolity and 
ingenuousness quite amusing, though I had a 
feeling that beneath her flippant exterior there 
lurked qualities far different from those she 
chose to display to the world. She did not 
ring quite true to my ears. 
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CHAPTER V 



BESIDES those whom I have mentioned in 
the foregoing chapter, there were staying 
at Denbigh Court Sir Hubert and Lady Leeds, 
an elderly couple, intimate and valued friends 
of Lady Denbigh, merely incidental figures in 
my story, however ; also Harcourt Henderson, 
an old beau of the most would-be-gallant and 
tiresome type. 

In addition to these were a charming couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reggie Dering, — she a blonde 
beauty, awfully swagger in style and manner, 
yet eminently agreeable and captivating, he 
also agreeable, if a little too devoted to his 
after-dinner glass of claret. She was quite too 
funny with him when this devotion somewhat 
exceeded bounds, as it was rather apt to do, 
and with infinite tact would turn into an amus- 
ing episode what might often have been an 
exceedingly embarrassing occasion. She and 
the Honorable Carty were aux fietits soins^ and 
a more ridiculous and laughable affair than 
theirs never existed. Robby Starkweather was 
to come down the day after my arrival and thus 
complete the party. 
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There was to be a meet of the shire 

hounds the following morning, and Mrs. Reg- 
gie, as she was popularly called, Sibyl McCarty, 
and I decided to ride over with the men and 
see the pack throw off. Mrs. Reggie was a 
daring and enthusiastic horsewoman, and I, 
too, was fond of the exercise, though my 
equestrianism had been rather limited in 
range, confined principally to a mild canter in 
the Bois or the Row. I hpxl a good seat, and 
was fearless, but comparatively inexperienced. 

As we stood on the gravel sweep preparatory 
to mounting, Mrs. Reggie turned to me : 

" This air is like wine. Miss Milliard ; it*s 
getting into my brain, I think. Wouldn't you 
Hke to follow?** 

"To follow!" I repeated. "Not I. I 
should not be in it at all. I might start, you 
know, but it would be disaster that followed." 

"Nonsense!** said Mr. Tresham, coming 
forward a little eagerly. "Do try it. Miss 
Hilliard. I'm sure you will be all right ; 1*11 
see to it that you are. Miss Starkweather says 
you have a first-rate seat, and lots of the 
,women down in this part of the world ride to 
hounds, you know.** 

"Possibly,** I returned, somewhat coolly, 
for there had been from the first a little air of 
mastership in his manner of addressing me 
which I resented. "But I shall not. I have 
no desire to make a spectacle of myself.** 

" Well, we'll see when we get to the &rm, 
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/think you will follow.'* And, provoked as I 
was at his insistence, and determined as I was 
not to follow, there was a feeling in my heart 
that I should prove the truth of his predic- 
tion. 

A peculiar influence seemed to emanate from 
this man, to which I felt that I might some 
time succumb to my detriment. I am not 
given to fancies or superstitious sensations, but 
from the moment I had first spoken to Tresham 
I had felt ill at ease with him. 

I summoned Lord Denbigh to my side as we 
rode off, and engaged him in conversation, thus 
allowing Tresham no opportunity to join me. 
Directly behind us rode Mrs. Reggie and Carty 
Horsford, whose sentimental relations provoked 
the unbounded amusement of their friends, so 
absolutely absurd were they. I managed to 
direct the conversation incidentally upon 
Tresham, and drew from Lord Denbigh that 
account of Tresham* s manner of earning his 
living which I have elsewhere related. 

**He is now putting my stables in order, ** 
Lord Denbigh concluded. "I have quite 
neglected them during my many and prolonged 
absences, and now, as I have decided to settle 
down for a time at least, I wish them properly 
stocked.*' 

" I have an awfully queer feeling about him. 
Lord Denbigh," I said. *' He strikes terror to 
my breast. * ' I laughed, but there was earnest- 
ness beneath the laughter. Something had 
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impelled me to say this much of the strange 
distrust I felt of the man, to my old friend. 

He turned a surprised face toward me. 

"Why, Miss Hilliard !" he said; *'I 
thought you were in a fair way to become fast 
friends.** 

**Not I,** I replied. ''Mr. Tresham seems 
inclined to favor me with a good deal of his 
attention, but— *' I paused. "Lord Den- 
bigh, you will think me awfully foolish, but 
that man will some day do me an injury.** 

When we reached the spot at which the hounds 
were to throw off we found quite a crowd 
assembled, among them a multitude of people 
I knew, and our little party was immediately 
the centre of a considerable group. In reply to 
many inquiries I asserted positively that I had 
merely come to see the start and had no in- 
tention of following. Yet, when the huntsman 
rode up followed by his pack of sleek and 
glossy-coated hounds, I turned involuntarily 
toward Tresham. 

He was standing beside his horse at a little 
distance, — a picture of a perfectly-tumed-out 
hunting man. His eyes were on me, although 
he turned away at once when I looked at him. 
There was a little flutter of preparation among 
the men and a few of the women. Lord Den- 
bigh came up and raised his hat. 

"We shall be off in a minute,** he said. 
• * Good-by ! Carty will take you ladies home. * * 

Just then Tresham rode up and jumped from 
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his mount. Throwing the bridle over his arm, 
he approached my mare, and, stooping, felt of 
her girths. 

"What are you doing, Mr, Tresham?** I 
demanded, haughtily. 

"What's the matter, Tresham?" asked 
Lord Denbigh at the same moment. 

"Nothing,** he replied, coolly: **I thought 
Miss Hilliard*s girths looked a little loose; 
that*s all. 

"And are they?** 

"No; all right.*' 

Some one called Lord Denbigh, and he rode 
off, after another farewell. A sudden fear of 
being left alone with Tresham came over me, 
and I nearly called to Lord Denbigh to come 
back, but restrained myself in time. What 
was the matter with me? I turned with as- 
sumed nonchalance to Tresham : he was look- 
ing at me with a peculiarly intent gaze. 

• ' You will follow ?' * he rather asserted than 
questioned. 

I felt a paralyzing sensation creeping over 
me, crippling my will. I clinched my teeth 
and answered through them, — 

"I will not.'* 

I had scarcely uttered the words when I 
heard a cry " Hark away !** There was a hur 
ried, confused movement in the crowd : ' 
will seemed suddenly to relax, my inten' 
to become null and void. Whether I im] 
her or no, I cannot tell ; I was simply 
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scious that the mare had bounded forward, 
and, before I was aware of what had happened, 
I was in hot pursuit of the pack, which was 
already an indistinct mass of flying brown and 
white bodies in the distant perspective. 

The first definite sensation I can recall was 
anger, and yet I seemed to have lost the in- 
clination to check the mad career of my mare. 
I sat like a statue, feeling the ground fly from 
under her feet; not exactly frightened, but raging 
internally at the position in which I found my- 
self. Apparently I was alone, for the field 
were all ahead of me, even Tresham being 
with the others. 

I heard a shout behind, but, having my 
hands full with the mare, could not turn to 
look. The voice came nearer, and then I 
distinguished Mrs. Reggie's tones and her 
broken reproaches : 

••Oh, Miss Hilliard ! — How quite too— awfully 
mean of you ! — ^When you said — ^you wouldn't. 
But I'll be even with — you. I mean to be in — 
at the death." 

I had thought that my mare was making 
about as good time as a creature possessed of 
legs and not wings possibly could, but in an- 
other moment Mrs. Reggie, hotly pursued by 
Carty Horsford, flashed past me. This gave 
my mare fresh impetus ; she quickened her 
pace and fled onward, while I sat rigid and 
helpless, feeling that I, too, Uke Mrs. Reggie, 
should be ••in at the death ;** though, unlike 
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Mrs. Reggie, it was my own death and not the 
fox's I anticipated being "in'* at 

The only actual knowledge I have of what 
followed is this. I saw, in the distance, Mrs. 
Reggie and Carty suddenly rise in the air ; I 
realized that bars were imminent ; I knew not 
what to do with bars when I should encounter 
them ; I tried to formulate some plan, but the 
blood was singing in my ears. My mare was 
going for all she was worth, and so was I — 
going for all I was worth, straight over her head 
and into a ditch upon the other side of the bars. 
I heard the hoofs of my mare as she galloped 
on riderless, and I felt no desire to rise, so 
excellent seemed the cessation of motion. 

After a few moments, however, I managed 
to pick myself up and seat my bruised body 
upon a stone by the wayside ; then I placed my 
aching head in my trembling hands and tried 
to recall what had started me on my mad 
career. It was useless ; I had absolutely no 
idea. I only felt an unreasoning conviction 
that in some way Tresham was to blame for it, 
although he had moved away before I started, 
and even now might be ignorant that I had 
joined the hunt. 

I was sitting thus, pondering upon the affair 
and wondering how I was to get home, when I 
heard the sound of hoofs, and, raising my weary 
head, discovered Carteret Horsford returning a^ 
full gallop. 

«* Oh ! There you are, Miss Hilliard !'* 
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cried, in evident relief. "Hurt any?'* He 
threw himself from his horse and came hur- 
riedly up to me. 

"Not at all/* I replied, "except in my 
pride. * ' 

"What in the name of all that's marvellous 
possessed you to follow, Miss Hilliard ? Mrs. 
Reggie was so surprised." 

" Not half so much so as I, Til venture," I 
replied. 

" Mare get away with you ?'* 

" I fancy so," I said, wearily, for I felt really 
very much shaken. 

" You're quite done up, aren't you ? It's a 
beastly shame. That brute must have been 
an old hunter and scented the battle from afar. 
Miss Hilliard, what shall I do ? I don't know 
where your mare may be by this. She passed 
us at full gallop, heading for Baybury's farm ; 
otherwise I should never have known what had 
happened. Would it be an awful bore for you 
to sit here, don't you know, till I could ride to 
the Court and have them send for you ? It 
wouldn't be so long, for my horse is quite fresh, 
and I can go 'cross country. I know every 
inch of these parts, you know.' * 

I gladly assented to his proposition, for I was 
only too pleased to be allowed to sit quite still 
and regain my equipoise before being subjected 
to further movement. He made me as com- 
fortable as was possible under the circum- 
stances, and was very kind and solicitous, but 
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I was cordially glad to see him throw himself 
over his horse* s back and ride off, leaving me 
to "the bliss of solitude.** 

He had been gone but a few moments when 
I again heard the sound of a horse's feet, and, 
being sufficiently restored to my normal self to 
feel that a condition of dejection was unbe- 
coming, I arose and withdrew into some shrubs 
that lined the hedgerow. Thus partially con- 
cealed, I could behold the approaching rider 
without being myself seen by a casual observer. 
What was my surprise to discover Tresham 
riding slowly along apparently engaged in the 
curious operation of searching the road for some 
missing object ! Aware that my shelter was not 
sufficient to hide me from his exploring gaze, 
and feeling all my ire rise against this man, 
absurd and irrational as I knew my mental at- 
titude toward him to be, I stepped suddenly 
forward and confronted him. 

He started, and a very singular expression 
crossed his face as he saw me standing thu*' 
unexpectedly before him. Had it not been ; 
ridiculous and groundless assumption, I shoul 
have said he was distinctly disappointed at s^ 
ing me. However, his face changed at on'^ 
he threw himself from his horse. 

•'Oh, Miss Hilliard!'* he cried, wi 
sounded like genuine solicitude in h 
"My God ! what a relief! I have b 
juring up all sorts of horrors about yr 
scanned me closely, and would b 
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my hand but that I held it engaged with my 
hunting-crop. "You are not even scratched ?*' 

"Not even scratched," I replied, coldly. 
" How did you know I had been thrown, Mr. 
Tresham ? Do the others know of it ?** 

"No, I think not. My horse cast a shoe, 
and I had to give up the run. I stopped at the 
smithy this side of Baybury*s farm to have the 
mischief repaired, when up came your mare, 
riderless and covered with foam. We caught 
her, and I have sent men in different direc- 
tions to search for you, I coming back over 
the course we had taken, being tolerably 
certain of finding you somewhere on the 
route." 

"You expected to find me injured, — dead, 
perhaps ?" 

I do not know what prompted me to ask the 
question in such a tone. All my conduct to- 
ward him seemed dictated by occult motives. 
He looked rather surprised at the emphasis 
which gave point to my remark, and returned, 
gravely, — 

" I feared to find you injured ; I rejoice to 
find you unscathed." 

His voice shook a little, as with deep feeling, 
and his eyes softened almost to tenderness as 
they gazed into mine. For a moment I felt 
how foolish had been my suspicions of him, 
and I was about to extend my hand in grati- 
tude for his emotion, when I paused, re- 
strained by a recollection. Was he to blame 
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for my present predicament? Now was my 
time to find out. I would be frank with him. 

•*Mr. Tresham," I said, looking him boldly 
in the face, **had you anything to do with my 
involuntarily taking part in this charming 
sport ?' • 

" I, Miss Hilliard ?*' There was unbounded 
amazement in his tone. 

"Yes, you," I returned, determined not to 
be baffled. 

" What a singular idea ! I did not even see 
you start. If you remember, I had just ridden 
forward to join Lord Denbigh when the field 
started. What did you think me guilty of? 
Giving a cut to your mare? Even for the 
pleasure of having you with us I should 
scarcely have been likely to commit such an 
indiscretion before so large an assemblage.** 

The wounded dignity in his voice quite 
shamed me and rather melted me toward him ; 
yet I was bound to sift my singular impressions 
to the bottom. I laughed, as if amused at the 
absurdity of his suggestion. 

"Scarcely that,** I said, more good-hu- 
moredly. '* But you persisted so in your asser 
tion that I should join the hunt, even when i 
told you that I had not the remotest intentioi 
of doing so. Why was it ?' * 

** If you can answer that question, Miss HiJ 
liard, you will be doing me actual service, 
am a queer fellow, subject to strange im 
sions which are absolutely unaccountable t 
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When we left the Court this morning I was 
thoroughly convinced that you would follow 
the hounds. Did you not see me feel of your 
girths before we started ?' * 

"Yes," I admitted. 

"You see, I took what precautions I could 
lest evil should befall you. I did not stay with 
you because I felt my presence unwelcome, and 
I was quite easy about you, for I knew that Con- 
stance Dering never would see you start without 
her." 

His explanation was so simple and frank 
that I felt I had made a fool of myself. I 
knew that some persons are subject to curious 
experiences and possess singular powers. I 
felt that I had done the man great injustice, 
and, as he exerted himself to his utmost to be- 
guile the interval of waiting, by the time the 
brougham arrived my estimate of him had un- 
dergone quite a revulsion and I was prepared 
to maintain, against any number of hostile 
opinions, that he was one of the most charming, 
interesting men I had ever known. 

Lady Emily had insisted upon coming to 
fetch me herself, asseverating that nothing but 
ocular evidence should convince her of my ab- 
solute immunity from injury. I was naturally 
very jarred, and bruised enough to secure to 
myself for a day or two the enjoyable privileges 
of an invalid. 

Altogether I put in rather a good time, ex- 
cept for my bruises, being petted and made 
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much of to my heart's content. I was looked 
upon as the heroine of a miraculous escape, 
and the whole household, from Julie, my maid, 
to Lord Denbigh himself, went, metaphori- 
cally, upon their knees in gratitude for my 
preservation. 

The third day found me quite able to cast 
aside my invalid habits and join the others, 
excepting that being a little sore and lame I 
had decided not to venture out. There was 
a function of some sort going on at Shelby 
Grange that afternoon which necessitated a 
drive of some four or five miles for Lady Den- 
bigh's guests. I begged off, and Yvonne — 
who had attached herself to me like a purring 
kitten — ^insisted upon staying at home to bear 
me company. Sir Hubert Leeds and Mr. 
Tresham also remained behind, — ^the former 
because his soul loathed society functions, and 
the latter on account of an appointment he had 
with some stud-groom who had valuable infor- 
mation to impart concerning the sale of his 
master's stable. At the last moment Lady 
Emily, who had been suffering all day with 
neuralgic pains in her head, succumbed to the 
enemy and decided to join the minority. 

The hours dragged rather wearily after the 
departure of the others, and though Lady 
Emily, Yvonne, and I tried our prettiest to en- 
tertain each other, I think we were all more or 
less bored. I am sure I was, and, being rather 
spoiled, perhaps I showed it. At all events. Lady 
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Emily must have divined it, or perhaps the 
twinges of her enemy awoke in her a craving 
for solitude, for suddenly she broke a some- 
what lengthy pause by saying, — 

••Yvonne, why don't you amuse Evelyn by 
showing her your collection of jewels? She 
loves pretty things, and I am siu-e it would 
entertain her immensely.*' 

I do love pretty things, — witness my amour* 
propre^ — and seized upon the idea with 
avidity. 

" Oh, will you, Yvonne ?" — for it was Yvonne 
and Evelyn between us already. 

•• Certainly, if you wish. — But, dear madame, 
it will not seem vulgar, like a display, you 
know?" 

"Nonsense! not at all," Lady Enuly re- 
sponded, and ••Absurd!" I cried. 

**Bien! AHons P^ and she rose, and with^ 
one of her foreign gestures held out her olive 
palm for my whiter one. We were bidding 
au revotr to Lady Emily and leaving the room, 
when Tresham entered. 

•' • Where are you going, my pretty maids ?' " 
he quoted, with visible disappointment on his 
dark face; and then, before we had time to 
reply, he continued, brightening a little, •• • May 
I go with you, my pretty maids ?' " 

We shook our heads. 

•• Not ? and if not, why not ?" 

" It is quite too awfully bad," I said, laugh- 
ing, for we were excellent friends now, ••but 
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Miss d' Alembert is going to show me her jewels. 
By-by." 

We passed on, and left him turning irreso- 
lutely toward the billiard-room. As we went up 
the broad staircase together and down the great 
empty corridors leading to her apartments, I 
said to Yvonne, — 

"Don't you feel afraid to carry luggage as 
valuable as your jewel-casket must be, about 
with you ?*• 

She laughed and shook her head. 

" I don't have a jewel-casket," she replied. 
•• I carry them in one of my boxes." 

•* In a trunk !" I cried, in surprise. ** Why, 
Yvonne, how awfully dangerous !" 

"No; I think not," she returned. "Wait 
till you see." We entered her dressing-room, 
and she rang for her maid. ' ' I cannot lift out 
the trays myself," she said. "Estelle must 
come." 

" Is she trustworthy?" I asked. 

"My father thought so," she replied, con- 
clusively. "She has been with me almost 
since my birth. Now make yourself comfort- 
able. That's the box." 

She drew up a large chintz-covered arm- 
chair and gave me a little push toward it, 
the same time nodding in the direction of 
large trunk that stood in a comer, — an or 
nary-looking, inconspicuous object which ga 
little suggestion of the treasure it contained. 
> Just dien a small, dark-haired, olive-skin 
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woman of some fifty-odd years presented her- 
self in answer to her mistress's summons. She 
was unmistakably French, and had the appear- 
ance of a shrewd, honest native of one of the 
provinces. Yvonne treated her with more 
familiarity than we usually accord our in- 
feriors ; but such long and faithful service 
merited it. 

"Estelle, bring out the box, yonder,'* she 
directed. " I am going to show Miss Hilliard 
my jewels. * ' 

The woman did not look over-pleased. 

"Mademoiselle will caution Miss Hilliard 
not to say where the jewels are kept?" she 
took the liberty of suggesting. 

"Yes, yes," her mistress returned, impa- 
tiently. — "Estelle thinks me frightfully im- 
prudent, Evelyn." 

I said a few words in commendation of the 
maid*s caution, for indeed it did seem to me 
then a fearful piece of recklessness to keep 
such a treasure in a mere trunk in one*s 
chamber. Estelle placed her vigorous hands 
upon the box and pulled it forward to our feet ; 
then, without even unlocking the lid, — ^which 
ever remained unfastened unless Yvonne was 
en route t — she lifted it up and displayed a 
number of empty trays. 

The box was one of those made solely for 
the purpose of holding dresses, and was filled 
with about half a dozen trays, long, with straps 
across, in which gowns could be laid without 
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much folding. One after the other of these 
Estelle lifted out, each being lined with a soft 
violet silken sachet, which gave out the delicate 
fragrance of orris as it reached the air. As 
the last one was deposited on the floor I leaned 
forward and uttered a cry. There, cold, naked, 
and barren, without even th6 dainty perfumed 
lining of violet satin, lay the bottom of the box, 
without sign or token of gem, j6w'el, or trinket. 

"Yvonne," I cried, turning a startled, hor- 
rified face to her, "you have b^en robbed! 
Your jewels are not there !** 

She smiled, and, despite the evidence of my 
eyes, I was reassured. 

"Would you swear it before a magistrate ?** 
she asked, while even the stolid face of the 
maid relaxed with grim satisfaction at my em- 
phatic reply : 

"Certainly.*' 

' * Wait a bit. Go on, Estelle. ' ' 

The woman deftly lifted the cotton covering 
of the bottom of the box, which was so per- 
fectly arranged that no living mortal could have 
detected its looseness. This she removed anc 
laid on the floor beside her. Even then nothir 
appeared save an apparently simple wor 
bottom. But now, inserting a pin or 
other small, delicate instrument, she 
and easily lifted the partition and dii 
long, thin case made of chamois-ski 
exactly into the space beneath. This 
out carefully and passed to her mif 
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in turn handed it to me. It proved on exam- 
ination to be made of two or three thicknesses 
of the soft, yellow skin stitched off into little 
partitions, and excellently adapted for holding 
and preserving such articles as it contained. 

And what were these articles? I cannot 
begin to enumerate them. I never before had 
seen such a wealth of treasure in any onti 
woman's possession. Rings, brooches, pins, 
tiaras, bracelets, ornaments of all kinds and 
descriptions, modern and antique, encrusted 
with gems of every size and variety, lay in a 
glittering sparkling mass upon the table before 
me as, by degrees, I extracted them from their 
flexible cases and placed them there. 

My greedy eyes feasted covetously upon 
them ; for, as Lady Emily had remarked, I do 
dearly love pretty things, and few women, 
surely few beautiful women, could have beheld 
these magnificent trinkets without longing to 
possess them. I turned to Yvonne, who wasr 
watching me with amusement. 

"Oh, you lucky girl !*' I cried. 

"They are pretty trifles, are they not?" she 
said, taking up a glittering star and examining 
it scrutinizingly. — "Estelle, this star should 
have been left with the others : it is very dull.** 
Then to me, ** You cannot see the most valu- 
able part of my collection, my diamond sun 
and rivQre, Estelle fancied they needed clean- 
ing, and insisted upon my leaving them in 
town for that purpose. Between you and me, 
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Evelyn, I think she wanted me not to bring 
them down into the country : she is terribly 
afraid of their being stolen.*' 

• * I cannot blame her, ' * I replied. * * I should 
be frightened to death to have the responsi- 
bility of such jewels. What do you suppose 
them to be worth, Yvonne ?* * 

"These? Oh, only about fifteen thousand 
pounds. The value of my sun and riviere 
equals this whole lot : they are the gems of 
the collection. The stones are absolutely pure, 
and the riviere was my father's hobby. He 
spent much of his time in matching the stones. 
I almost never wear them : they are far too 
gorgeous for an unmarried woman." 

*' I think I should not close my eyes if I felt 
that these were in my dressing-room. Even 
with such a cleverly-contrived hiding-place I 
should be alarmed." 

" I feel my very lack of precaution their best 
safeguard. No one would dream that I would 
leave them so unguarded ; and you and Lord 
Denbigh alone of all the inmates of this house 
— excepting, of course, Estelle and myself — 
know where they are kept. Even Lady Den- 
bigh has no idea where their hiding-place 
She will not let me tell her, as she sayr 
women are naturally garrulous and she 
happen to allude to it inadvertently." 

*' Dear me ! you make me quite nei 
I exclaimed. "What if I should ch 
betray you?" 
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"1*11 trust you, my dear/* she said. 

We spent certainly an hour, I should think, 
examining the beautiful objects ; and as we 
went down to tea together, after I had gazed 
my fill at the gorgeous collection, I remarked 
lightly to Yvonne, — 

"Your woman has made me quite nervous 
by her evident distrust. Do I look like a thief, 
Yvonne?** 

The girl laughed. 

"You do,** she said; "truly you do, — of 
hearts. But you must not mind poor Estelle, 
dear : her life is heavily burdened by the re- 
sponsibility of me and my jewels. At least, 
she chooses to think so.** 

"You had to ring for her, Yvonne : I should 
think you would have her sit in your dressing- 
room all the time, when she is not at her 
meals. * * 

"The very way to arouse suspicion,** she 
replied. '* Au contraire^ I have forbidden her 
being there any more than her duties require.** 

Lady Emily, Yvonne, Mr. Tresham, and I 
formed a cosy partie carrke at tea, the others 
not being expected back until dinner. Yvonne 
presided at the tea-table, and our conversation 
naturally fell upon our late employment, 
Tresham being much entertained by my en- 
thusiastic description. Lady Emily lifted her 
eyebrows, a little rebukingly, when Yvonne an- 
nounced that she had disclosed to me the 
hiding-place of her treasures. 
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"Imprudent! imprudent!" she said, ad- 
monishingly. * ' Not that I doubt dear Evelyn' s 
honesty,** — she laughed, and patted me fondly 
on the hand, — "but girls* tongues are treacher- 
ous things, and Evelyn* s might betray her un- 
intentionally. Best keep such important secrets 
secret, Yvonne dear.** 

"Oh, dear Lady Emily! don*t fear inad- 
vertence on my part,** I returned, gayly. 
" Yvonne* s Cerberus has inspired me with such 
fear that indiscretion would be impossible." 

Tresham probably had had enough of the 
subject, which certainly would not prove as 
interesting to men as to women, for he rose as 
I finished speaking, and wandered to the piano, 
where, seating himself, he sang to us in a de- 
lightful, desultory sort of fashion dainty ballads 
and tender little romanzas until the dressing- 
gong summoned us to more prosaic things. 
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CHAPTER VI 



EVERY one who has at any period of his 
life formed one of a country house-party 
knows that there are apt to be times and occa- 
sions when the tide of amusement is at the ebb, 
when the cloud of dulness threatens to settle 
upon the spirits, and when even the resources 
of gossip and flirtation have become bores. 
Such a terrible period threatened to afflict 
Denbigh Court a few days later. 

We had been charmingly amused and enter- 
tained up to that time, mutually pleased with 
each other and our surroundings. The weather 
had been beautiful, and our pleasures had been 
diversified ; but two days* rain sufficed to cloud 
the sunshine of our content as effectually as it 
effaced the material luminary. Lady Denbigh 
had promised us a ball for the coming week, 
and that subject we had actually torn to tatters. 
We missed our host. Lord Denbigh having 
been called to town on important business, and 
but one person maintained his even spirits, and 
he, good-naturedly, did everything that lay in 
his power to reanimate ours. This was 
Tresham. 
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His work in adjusting Lord Denbigh's stables 
was completed, and he was on the verge of 
leaving, not only Denbigh Court, but England 
as well. Business connected with his profession 
called him to America, he said, and he laugh- 
ingly offered to charge himself with any home 
commissions I might favor him with. He was 
only awaiting Lord Denbigh's return to take 
his departure. 

We were all assembled in the large drawings- 
room after dinner, on the evening on which 
our host was expected home. The men had 
lingered as long in the dining-room as they 
dared, dreading probably to return to the dull 
atmosphere of the less informal apartment. I 
do not know if they would have come in until 
bedtime if it had not been for Robby, who was 
acting host in his uncle' s absence, and who— 
being frightfully epris of Sibyl McCarty — ^was 
naturally anxious to return to the sunshine of 
her presence. 

We tried a little music, but we had had a 
surfeit of it in the last two days, and an original 
arrangement of "It is not always May," that 
Mrs. Reggie favored us with, nearly brought 
tears to our eyes, so realistically had the fcict 
been brought home to us of late. 

"Miserable song! Terribly ill-timed!" 
grumbled Henderson in my ear. "Idea of 
dwelling on the fact ! Am surprised at Mrs. 
Reggie." 

She must have been conscious that she was 
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augmenting the general depression, for after 
this well-meant but abortive attempt to cheer us 
she rose a little nervously from the piano, mur- 
muring something about the fog getting into 
her throat. We were all on the verge of tears, 
and we feared giving way to our emotion. 
Tresham threw himself into the breach and 
came to our rescue. 

"Why not have a try at hypnotism?** he 
suggested. 

We clutched at his proposition like the pro- 
verbial drowning man, but in a moment the 
straw snapped between our fingers, as we each 
disclaimed not only any ability in the science, 
but even the faintest knowledge of its first 
principles. Again Tresham came to the front. 

"I've tried it a good many times,'* he said, 
"with pretty fair success. Let me choose a 
subject from among you, and I fancy I can 
afford you some amusement.'* 

We assented only too gladly, and his first 
selection was Harcourt Henderson. The old 
fellow fell an easy victim to Tresham*s mysteri- 
ous power. With a few passes and probably 
a profound concentration of will, Tresham in- 
duced in his subject a deep magnetic sleep, 
and then entertained us by using him as the 
mere puppet of his whims. 

He put him through a series of antics and 
gyrations which, in his normal state, we all felt 
the old beau would have died sooner than per- 
form, and as, unlike most hypnotizers, Tresham 
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did not verbally address hb subject, Mr. Hender- 
son's ridiculous performance seemed to us quite 
spontaneous and therefore the more laughable. 
One by one the members of the party subjected 
themselves to Tresham*s experiments. Most 
of them yielded rather easily, but one or two, 
Yvonne d* Alembert and Major Dalton, I remem- 
ber especially, proved obstinate and impossible 
subjects. 

At last came my turn. Tresham turned to 
me a little doubtfully : 

"You will not care to try it, I fancy. Miss 
Hilliardr* 

A chorus of exclamations arose. I did not 
feel in the least inclined to try the experiment, 
but as the others had so willingly assented it 
would have seemed singular and selfish in me 
to refuse. I therefore consented, though I have 
since wondered that anything should have in- 
duced me to yield myself into the power of a 
noian whom I had so short a time before re- 
garded with distrust and disUke. 

He seemed pleased at my willingness, and 
placed a chair where he desired me to sit. I 
ensconced myself in it, and he took up a posi- 
tion immediately opposite, with his back sup- 
ported by the chimney-piece. 

" Please look at me,'* he said ; and I turned 
my gaze full upon his dark, intense eyes, whose 
steady controlling glance was the last thing of 
which I was conscious. 

Afterwards I learned from Sibyl that this was 
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what occurred. She said that Tresham had not 
fixed his eyes upon me for more than three min- 
utes when my consciousness apparently wholly 
deserted me. My eyes assumed a vacant stare, 
and I evidently completely yielded up my will 
to Tresham' s. I was as flexible to his pur- 
pose as if I had been a bit of rubber between 
his fingers. Silently he made his suggestions, 
which I automatically fulfilled. He bade me 
do this, and I did it, that, and I did it, perform- 
ing my little share in the comedy for the edifi- 
cation of my audience, as had the others. 

Of a sudden, Sibyl said, I paused for a mo- 
ment in the middle of the apartment ; then, 
with slow, deliberate purpose, I made for the 
door, and, quietly opening it, passed out, 
closing it gently behind me. Robby Stark- 
weather burst into a loud laugh, while the rest 
looked at each other and at Tresham in 
bewilderment. 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! Given you the slip, Tresham ! 
Well done, Evelyn : you are a born comedi- 
enne /** This was Robby' s remark. 

Sibyl said she was utterly perplexed, and 
turned to ask Robby what he meant. 

"Why, simply that she has never been 
under Tresham' s influence at all, but has been 
acting it all out as a sell on us." 

Every one broke into a lively chatter, discus- 
sing my conduct and Robby' s interpretation of 
it, coming to no unanimous decision until it oc- 
curred to Reginald Dering to question Tresham. 
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"How is it, Tresham?" he asked. "Did 
Miss Milliard get a rise out of you ?* * 

Tresham appeared quite easy and uncon- 
cerned. "Wait and see,** he replied, coolly. 

Lady Denbigh looked rather dismayed. 
" Do you mean to imply, Mr. Tresham, that 
Miss Hilliard went out of this room under youi 
influence ?* * she asked. 

Tresham answered in the affirmative. 

Lady Denbigh rose from her seat in a little flut- 
ter of excitement and annoyance. " Then I must 
beg some one to go and fetch her back at once. 
It is most unsafe for her to go wandering about 
the house in that helpless condition. — ^Yvonne, 
you go, if you please, my dear.*' 

There arose a medley of voices mingling in 
respectful remonstrance and entreaty, to which 
Lady Denbigh was obliged to succumb, being 
earnestly assured by Tresham that it was ab- 
solutely impossible for me to come to any 
harm. 

"What have you willed her to do?*' asked 
Mrs. Reggie, curiously. 

"It would break the spell if I told you," 
replied Tresham, smiling, evasively. 

"Will you tell us when she comes back ?*' 

"Certainly.** 

"Won*t she be conscious of what she has 
been about ?'* Sibyl inquired. 

" You may question her if you like : I should 
say not, however.*' 

"It is a most dangerous power/* Lady 
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Denbigh remarked. "I do not like it, my- 
self/* 

Sibyl said that Tresham seemed a little hurt 
by Lady Denbigh* s words. 

"Surely you do not think I would make an 
evil use of it, my dear Lady Denbigh?** he 
remarked, somewhat stiffly. 

"Not at all ! Not at all !** Lady Denbigh 
hastened to say, reassuringly. "I never, for 
an instant, meant to imply such a thing. But 
if the power be given to you, why not to others 
less scrupulous?" 

Her words gave the cue for a round of stories 
regarding the base purposes which hypnotism 
had already served, and these helped to be- 
guile the time of waiting, and so hindered the 
party from remarking how lengthy an absence 
mine was becoming. Suddenly steps were heard 
in the hall without. 

" She is coming !** some one cried. 

" No : the step is too heavy for a woman's," 
remarked Major Dalton. 

"Oh! it's Lord Denbigh!** said Sibyl, as 
the door opened and the master ot the house 
appeared. 

The usual greetings were exchanged, and 
then Lord Denbigh looked searchingly about 
the room, as if missing some one. 

"Miss Hilliard?*' he finally questioned. 
" She is not m?'* 

They explained to him the cause of my 
absence, said a cloud crossed his face. 
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" I don*t like such nonsense/' he ejd^c'ulated 
abruptly. **I shall send for Miss Hilliard at 
once.** 

Tresham started forward somewhat -eiagerly. 
He had been standing a little apart from the 
others, who had grouped themselves about 
their host upon his entrance, and had appeared 
— as was natural under the circumstances— a 
trifle absent and preoccupied. 

**I will ge for her, Lord Denbigh, if you 
wish,** he said, qtuckly ; and then, *' but it is 
unnecessary, for, hush ! she is coming.** 

He went hurriedly forward and opened the 
door. Sibyl said she heard Inm mutter a 
few indistinct words to me in a low, impressive 
tone, after which he drew back and permitted 
me to return to the seat I had quitted. 

Lord Denbigh, still with the annoyed ex- 
pression on his face, came forward to me. 
** How are you, Miss Hilliard?'* 

He might as well have addressed a block of 
ice, as far as any responsiveness was concerned. 
His face grew quite angry, and he turned to 
Tresham without the courtesy that usually 
characterized his manner. 

"Mr. Tresham,** he said, with some heat, 
"iLyou are responsible for this nonsense I 
must ask you to put an end to it. I do not ap- 
prove of such things, and I beg of you to re- 
call Miss Hilliard to her normal conscious- 
ness.'* 

Tresham came up to me at once. As he 
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passed his hand gently, once or twice, over my 
eyes, my wide, weary lids closed, I drew a few 
deep breaths, and then reopened my eyes upon 
the wondering circle. 

Lord Denbigh approached, solicitously. I 
looked at him in perplexity and gave a little 
shiver. 

'* You do not feel any the worse for this tom- 
foolery?** he asked, gently. "Will you have 
a glass of sherry or something ?* * 

I shook my head and tried to recall what 
had happened, and why they were all looking 
so strangely at me. A sort of sick, faint feel- 
ing possessed me, and every one had a far-off, 
distant look. 

"What's the matter?** I asked, presently. 
* * Did I faint, or what ? Oh, no ; I remem- 
ber !* * I continued, as memory reasserted it- 
self, "You were trying to hypnotize me, Mr. 
Tresham : you must have succeeded, for I feel 
rather queer. Was I silly?'* 

Seeing that I was myself again, the others 
pressed around me. 

"Not very,'* said Mrs. Reggie: "no more 
than the rest of us, I £a.ncy. But do you 
remember what you did after you left the 
room, Miss Milliard ? Sir Robby declared that 
you were a free agent and had given Mr. 
Tresham the slip. Come, tell us, have you 
been doing a clever bit of acting, or were 
you really fulfilling Mr. Tresham*s sugges- 
tions?" 
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* * How can I tell ?* * I asked, non-committally. 

**Why, do you know where you went?*' 
broke in Yvonne, impatiently. 

"Certainly," I assented^ 

" Where did you go ?' ' she asked. 

"To my room." 

"You were gone a long time. What were 
you doing there ?' * 

*' I went for my handkerchief." 

" I should think you might have made half 
a dozen in that amount of time. Did you take 
a nap while you were there ?'* 

They all laughed, but evidently expected me 
to say something more in explanation of my 
absence. This I could not do, — ^the fact being 
that I could remember nothing more. It 
seemed that but one idea connected with it was 
impressed on my brain, — simply that I had 
gone to my room for my handkerchief. Only 
this and nothing more. 

They harped so long on the subject that it 
began to annoy me. I did not feel quite like 
myself, either, and, remarking that I had not 
bidden Lord Denbigh a proper "welcome 
home," I rose with the purpose of joining him 
and his mother, who were conversing together 
somewhat apart from the rest,. 

As I gained my feet, leaving the support of 
the chair, and sought to take a few steps for- 
ward, a terrible giddiness overcame me. The 
room reeled, and everything swam before my 
eyes. I tried to recover myself before the 
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others — ^who were engrossed with the topic of 
our late amusement — ^should observe me, and 
succeeded in moving from their midst. Then 
utter confusion overwhelmed me ; I staggered, 
swayed, threw olit my hands with a vague in- 
tention of clutching something, anything, for 
support, and the next instant should have 
fallen to the floor but for Lord Denbigh. I did 
not lose consciousness, for I remember quite 
distinctly hearing his angry exclamation, 
"That cursed nonsense!*' and also recalled 
the frightened, pitying expressions of alarm 
from the others. My condition was quite in- 
describable, but it was fearful. I can revive 
the sensations now as I think of them, and I 
shudder at the memory. 

The men, Tresham and Lord Denbigh ex- 
cepted, fled from the room, each with the in- 
tention of prociuing that kind of alcoholic 
stimulant which most favorably commended 
itself to his own individual palate ; while the 
women, at Lady Denbigh's desire, withdrew 
into die background, leaving their hostess to 
administer what restoratives her long experi- 
ence suggested. 

Tresham, after a few moments' hesitation, 
came forward and addressed Lady Denbigh. 

"I think I can help Miss Hilliard, if you 
will allow me," he offered, with some diffi- 
dence. 

Lord Denbigh flashed an angry glance at 
him. 
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We will not trouble you/* he said, some- 
what hotly, replying in his mother's stead. 
• ' Your folly has already done enough mischief, 
if you will pardon my saying so.** 

Tresham looked sore and wounded at the 
reproach. 

"No one can possibly regret this misadven- 
ture more than I, Lord Denbigh,** he said, with 
dignity. •' I blame myself severely for being 
the unhappy occasion of it ; though, I assure 
you, it was the farthest thing from my intentions 
to work any harm to Miss Hilliard.** 

He bowed and left the room ; and, although 
three years and more have elapsed since that 
night, I can still see, whenever I think of him, 
the hurt, almost tenderly solicitous look upon 
his dark face. It was the last glimpse I have 
ever had of him. 

As strength slowly returned to me, assisted 
by Lady Denbigh's skilled endeavors, I ex- 
pressed a desire to go to my room ; and Lord 
Denbigh insisted upon accompanying me to 
my door, in order that I might have the sup- 
port of his arm. He guided me as tenderly 
and carefully as a mother her tottering infant, 
and as we paused to say good-night he said, 
holding my hand a moment gently in his, 
while his kind eyes looked with a deeply sig- 
nificant expression into mine, — 

"I must not go away again during your 
visit, Miss Hilliard. I cannot bear to think 
that ill should befall you under my roof." 
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"Indeed, we missed you dreadfully,** I re- 
turned, not feeling quite up to the occasion, 
which at another time would have served for 
the display of a bit of coquetry. 

"We!** he repeated. "The term is too 
generic to quite please me. I prefer the more 
specific pronoun.** He looked meaningly at 
me, and his face was fiushed with deep feeling ; 
then, as he saw me lean wearily against the 
wall, his unselfish solicitude crowded down his 
passion. "You are dead tired,** he said, 
quickly. * * I won' t trouble you. Good-night. * * 

He raised my hand to his lips a moment, 
and, opening the door for me, stood aside to 
let me pass in. I paused on the threshold. 

" Lord Denbigh,** I said, clasping my hands 
nervously together, for I still felt weak and 
almost hysterical, * ' do you remember my tell- 
ing you that that man would do me an in- 
jury? 

He nodded his head. "It was the first 
thing I thought of when they told me he had 
hypnotized you,** he replied. 

"And yet I had quite overcome my distrust 
of him, and we were the best of friends. He 
has been most kind and considerate to me, but 
now I shall feel terribly uncomfortable about 
him. It is fearful to think that any one has 
such power over you.'* I shuddered. 

" I would not let that trouble me, if I were 
you. You may never meet him again,** Den- 
bigh said, reassuringly. " He leaves here to- 
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morrow, and vnU sail next week, he tells me, 
for America, where he may permanently reside. 
Now, good-night. Miss Hilliard, and happy 
dreams. Don* t think any more about iTresham ; 
there are others who would be glad to fill your 
thoughts, you know.'* He smUed and closed 
the door. 

As I turned away and approached the dress- 
ing-table, mechanically taking off my rings, as 
W21S my custom, a figure came forward out 
of the shadowy depths of the room. It was 
Julie. 

"Why, Julie!** I exclaimed, "you here! 
I was just about to ring for you.** 

"Yes, mademoiselle,** she returned; "I 
have been here all the evening, ever since you 
went down to dinner. There was fresh chiffon 
to put on your gown for to-morrow morning, 
and I had not time to attend to it in the day.*' 

A thought struck me. 

"Did you not go down to supper in the 
servants* hall?'* I asked. 

" No, mademoiselle : I have a migraim, and 
Mrs. Trickett gave me a cup of tea early, in 
the housekeeper's room.'* 

"Then you have really been here all the 
evening?** I said, in amazement. "Did you 
not go below for a few minutes ?* * 

" No, mademoiselle.** 

" But, Julie,'* I remonstrated, " you were not 
here when I came up for my handkerchief?*' 

The girl looked at me in wide-eyed surprise. 
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" Mademoiselle has not been up here since 
I dressed her for dinner.*' 

<'But I have, Julie** I insisted. "I came 
up for my handkerchief.*' 

A bright spot of color came into Julie* s 
cheeks. Evidently she thought I suspected 
her of telling me a falsehood. 

"Nevertheless,** she said, "what I tell 
Mademoiselle is true. If Mademoiselle doubts 
xne, let her ask Estelle, Mademoiselle d* Alem- 
bert*s maid, who was with me. I confess it 
was not quite the right thing to admit her here, 
but we come from the same province, and she 
has friends who are also my friends. She 
wished to read me a letter from home* and 
then we fell to talking a bit.** 

The girl was growing so excited in the at- 
tempt to vindicate her probity, that I hastened 
to soothe her. I succeeded in calming her by 
asserting my unbounded confidence in her, but 
my own perplexity grew apace. What did it 
mean ? I could swear that I came to my room 
after leaving the group in the drawing-room, 
and yet I had not seen Julie, who had incon^ 
testable proof that she was there, — nor had she 
seen me. I grew nervous and irritable think- 
ing of it and trying to reconcile such conflict- 
ing statements, and, despite the glass of orange- 
flower water that Julie prepared to quiet my 
nerves, I passed a wretched night. 

I went down to breakfast late the next morn- 
ing, feeling miserably unstrung, and was re- 
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lieved to hear that Tresham had ah-eady taken 
his departure. I found a note from him at my 
plate, in which he lamented the effect his effort 
to entertain had had upon me and begged my 
forgiveness. He assured me that this experi- 
ence had taught him a lesson, and he should 
be exceedingly cautious in future how he made 
use of so harmful an agency. 

It was a very charming and courteous ex- 
pression of regret, and again my opinion of 
him fluctuated between good and ill. Cer- 
tainly, I decided, there was* much to like in 
him, though it surely was as well that a being 
so dangerously responsive as I should feel that 
his influence was removed from my vicinity. 

The weather had cleared during the night, 
and the sun shone so invitingly that we were 
all only too glad to avail ourselves of its promise 
and g^ forth to enjoy its rays. 

Lord Denbigh took a coachful of us over to 
view a neighboring ruin, and I enjoyed ev«y 
breath of the cool, fresh air, perched high up 
beside him on the box-seat. I insisted that 
Yvonne should occupy the post of honor on 
the return, for I knew how dearly she would 
value the privilege, and felt sorry for her rather 
awkward and, as it seemed to me, unpleasant 
situation as regarded Lord Denbigh. 

That she was deeply in love with him scarcely 
any one who observed them together could 
doubt, and that her love was quite unrecipro- 
cated I, at least, had every reason to know. 
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Indeed, their host's immediate and constantly 
increasing interest in me had been quite patent 
to all the party from the first, and the rather 
pointed manner in which he singled me out 
for special attentions had provoked consider- 
able comment — among the women at least. 

•*My dear,** Sibyl had whispered to me that 
very morning when at last I had made my ap- 
pearance in the breakfast-room, **it is well you 
have shown up. I think a more protracted 
absence would have sent 'his lordship* clean 
off his head. Evelyn, I see the shadowy 
nimbus of a coronet about thy beautiful brow. 
Think well, my dear ! Remember the poet 
saith, 'Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown ;' and mark me, charming and ingenu- 
ous as la petite Yvonne appears, she hath 
claws, and upon occasion, I warrant me, can 
scratch.** 

I remembered this remark as I chanced to 
catch Yvonne* s eye when I dismounted from 
my high perch on reaching the ruins, and, as I 
believe it exceedingly bad policy to make ene- 
mies unnecessarily, I sacrificed my pleasure to 
hers, and was rewarded by a dainty peck from 
her lips when we got home. 

Lord Denbigh, however, was less grateful. 
He looked at me reproachfully as we entered 
the hall together. 

"Why did you do it. Miss Milliard ?'* he 
asked, in a low tone, as I paused before the 
fire to warm my hands. 
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^*Do what?'* I replied, turning a pair 
very innocent eyes upon him. 

" Give up your seat coming home." 

<' Oh !*' I exclaimed, lightly, " it did not se< 
quite fair to Yvonne to monopolize you so < 
clusively.** 

"And, pray, why not?" he returned, witl 
slight frown. * * Yvonne d' Alembert is nothi 
to me — ^nor ever will be,** he added, cone 
sively. 

I was about to speak, when a muffled sne< 
close to us interrupted me. It seemed to coi 
from behind a very tall screen that was plac 
quite near the fire, in a position to ward off 1 
draught from the staircase : the next mom< 
the soft closing of a door warned us that 1 
person who had so involuntarily broken in up 
our conversation had escaped. I looked at i 
companion in dismay. 

"Let us hope it was not Yvonne,*' I eja< 
lated, fervently. ** But no : it is scarce 
probable that she would have stooped to listc 
is it?** 

He passed over my question. 

" I trust that it was not she,** he responds 
" But, even so, she has only heard a repetiti 
of what she already knows. Her guardia 
were long since informed that I should ne\ 
avail myself of the honor Monsieur d* Alemb 
proposed doing me. Yvonne has always be 
free, as far as I am concerned.** 

He made his explanation with evident i 
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tenticm» probably divining that I had been in- 
formed of the conditions of Monsieur d'Alem- 
bert*s will, and desiring to leave me in no 
doubt as to his absolute freedom from any en- 
gagement to Yvonne. At that moment a ser- 
vant announced luncheon, which had been 
deferred till our return from driving, and we 
joined the others. 

If indeed Yvonne had been the eaves- 
dropper, her manner gave no evidence of it 
She was, if anything, more impnssee than 
usual to me ; while toward Lord Denbigh she 
bore herself with affectionate familiarity. I 
felt convinced that the listener had been some 
curious servant. 

The house-party was augmented Monday by 
several fresh guests who had come for the ball 
which was to be on Wednesday, and who 
stretched the accommodations of the fine old 
house to their utmost limits. Most of these I 
already knew, but, as they play no important 
part in my life, it is unnecessary to describe 
them. 

Tuesday afternoon, as we were having tea, 
Yvonne d* Alembert came up to me. *"* I want 
to rest a little before dinner ; don't you ?'* she 
said. " I am dead tired of talking to all these 
people. Come up with me and help me choose 
what ornaments I shall wear to-morrow night ?* ' 

Now, as it happened, I was not being bored 
in the least, for Robby Starkweather had just' 
informed me of a letter he had recently received 
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from Derrington containing news of "that 
brute Sturgis/' as Robby called him. I had 
expressed a desire to hear the letter, and Robby 
had gone to fetch it for me. Besides, I had 
felt a little coldly toward Yvonne ever since I 
had suspected her of listening in the hall : so 
I excused myself. 

"Sorry, Yvonne dear/* I said, "but I don't 
feel in the least tired, and Sir Robby has g^ne 
to fetch a letter for me to read. It would be 
ungracious of me to leave. Get some one else, 
dear.'* 

She looked disappointed. 

"No," she said. "I don*t care to show 
any one else where my jewels are kept. I'll 
have to make a selection myself. ' ' 

" Well, then, au revoir till dinner." 

She nodded and left the room. 

Robby* s letter was not very interesting, the 
allusions to Paul being very brief and unsatis- 
factory, and as he read I let my glance roam 
about the beautiful little room. I say little, as 
this smaller drawing-room was very considera- 
bly dwarfed by the larger one, though the size 
of this would have put to shame many much 
more pretentious apartments. 

There was a merry, low chatter of delicately 
intoned voices going on, accompanied by the 
deeper bass of the masculine element ; and it 
seemed to me, as I gazed, that the lots of these 
men and women had indeed fallen to them in 
happy places, and that I, Evelyn Hilliard, the 
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daughter of a New England huckster and his 
probably no more highly born wife, was a very 
fortunate girl to have penetrated these magic 
circles. 

Fancy I What a position for a lowly *< Miss 
£ Pluribus Unum," as Mr. Chisholm called 
me! A baronet, the grandson of one earl, 
sitting at my feet reading to me a letter from 
another earl (who was a rejected suitor), while 
a third earl (who was in every way likely to 
become another rejected swain) leaned care- 
lessly against my chair. Surely, I laughed to 
myself, it is not the earfy bird that catches this 
worm. 

I must have chuckled audibly instead of to 
myself over this splendid witticism, for Lord 
Denbigh stooped tenderly to ask what had 
amused me. Before I could reply, the door 
was flung open, and, with hurried, flying feet, 
Yvonne d*Alembert rushed into the room. 
Her face was white, and her eyes gleamed 
with anger and affright, as, after a moment's 
survey of the apartment, she came straight 
toward us. 

Lord Denbigh started forward, while I, from 
what impulse I know not, stretched forth my 
hand and laid it heavily on his, which he had 
not yet taken from my chair. I cannot say 
why, but I felt that there was danger menacing 
me, and I involuntarily turned to him. The 
touch of my fingers was all-sufficient to make 
him pause. I felt his hand tremble a little be- 
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neath mine as he addressed Yvonne d'Alem- 
bert. 

"Yvonne, what is it?** he asked. 

"My jewels !'* she almost gasped. "My 
jewels ! They are every one gone — ^stolen 
from my trunk !' 
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CHAPTER VII 

IT may easily be imagined what a startling 
effect Yvonne's statement produced. Her 
appearance as she entered the drawing-room 
was so agitated and unusual that even those 
who did not catch her words at once divined 
that something out of the common had taken 
place, and immediately crowded up to us in 
order to learn what that something was. 

Lord Denbigh saw at a glance that it was 
impossible to keep the matter secret, for already 
Yvonne was being besieged with questions. In 
the midst of the Babel of tongues his grave 
voice was heard addressing the excited girl : it 
immediately imposed silence upon the others. 

'* Are you absolutely sure of this, Yvonne ?" 
he asked. ''You are positive your maid has 
not taken your jewels out to clean them in 
anticipation of to-morrow ?" 

"Positive,** Yvonne replied, her accent be- 
coming more marked by reason of her agita- 
tion. "Estelle was there. I rang for her to 
come and assist me when I first went to my 



room.** 
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"She has no knowledge of their where- 
abouts?" 

"Absolutely none. She is crazy, — ^wild ; 
more shocked even than I." 

Such a statement seemed scarcely credible, 
as the French girl appeared to be wrought up 
to the highest pitch of excitement of which the 
human system is capable. 

"It is, of course, impossible to suspect 
Estelle,** Lord Denbigh continued, knitting his 
brows in deepest perplexity. "And yet she, 
you, and I are the only persons who know 
where your jewels were kept.'* 

I had sometimes been a little suspicious of 
Yvonne d*Alembert's pretended affection for 
me : it had seemed to my less expansive 
American temperament too intense for a plant 
of such rapid growth, and I had never recipro- 
cated it, although I had liked her well enough. 
Now, however, I had occasion to discover 
what a false growth it had been. The glance 
she flashed upon me revealed the depths of 
her heart and tore all disguise from her senti- 
ments. Her shrill, angry tones were charged 
with a malevolent meaning as she negatived 
Lord Denbigh's statement. 

"You are wrong, Denbigh,'* she said, while 
a breathless hush, as of expectation, held the 
others so quiet that the fall of a pin might have 
been audible. 

Lord Denbigh looked surprised. 

* ' Wrong !* ' he exclaimed. * * Yvonne, surely 
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you have not been so foolish as to tell people 
where you kept your jewels : if so, you have 
only yourself to blame for your loss." 

" I know it/* she returned. 

"Whom have you told ?** 

For a moment she delayed her reply, looking 
me squarely in the eye with an expression of 
malignant triumph on her face. I knew then, 
beyond peradventure, that she had indeed 
been the listener in the hall ; there was an 
unmistakable *' I mean to get even with you" 
declaration in the look she flashed at me. 
Then she dropped her glance to the floor with 
an affectation of reluctance, and replied, with 
apparent hesitation, — 

" I disclosed their place of concealment to— 
Evelyn Hilliard." 

Lord Denbigh drew a sigh of relief, although 
he seemed a little puzzled by Yvonne's man- 
ner, while a murmur of disappointment broke 
from the rest. 

"And to no one else?" 

"To no one else," she replied, shortly, ap- 
parently — ^to me at least — chagrined at the utter 
failure of her suggestion. I fancied that she 
had hoped to direct suspicion upon me, but if 
such had been indeed her intention it had failed 
most signally of its aim. 

Lord Denbigh turned to me : 

"Miss Hilliard, you have not betrayed 
Yvonne's confidence to your maid, I am 
sure?" 
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"To no one, Lord Denbigh/' I returned, 
firmly. 

"It is most strange," he said, "and most 
unfortunate. I must request, as a special favor, 
that nothing be said of the affair before the 
servants. I beg particularly that you ladies 
will not mention it to your maids. — ^As for 
Estelle, Yvonne, tell her that the recovery of 
the jewels depends upon her silence, and you 
will take the best means of securing it. Come 
with me to the hbrary, if you please : I must 
discuss the matter at greater length with you 
before taking further measures to trace your 
loss." 

As they withdrew, the party divided up into 
little groups, all occupied with the one absorb- 
ing topic of the robbery. 

The shadow of the mysterious and unfortu- 
nate event hung over the approaching ball, and 
to many dimmed its brilliancy. It is an un- 
comfortable sensation to feel that you are pos- 
sibly living under the same roof with a thief ; 
and the chagrin and trouble which Yvonne's 
loss had caused her host and hostess — ^to say 
nothing of her own grief and anger at her mis- 
fortune — ^reacted necessarily upon us all. 

Although pretending indifference before the 
others, I felt deeply the innuendo contained in 
Yvonne's remark. It had been uttered so pub- 
licly and with such evident intention that I 
I, found it difficult to refrain from resenting it, 

(\ and I was as distant in my manner toward the 
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French girl as consideration for Lady Denbigh 
permitted. 

I could not help reverting to the annoyance 
she had caused me, on the evening of the ball, 
as Lord Denbigh and I were sitting out a dance 
together in the conservatory. He had done 
everything possible to put matters en train for 
the apprehension of the thief, and even at that 
moment a detective from Scotland Yard, in the 
guise of a florist's assistant, was stationed in the 
house, endeavoring to find some evidence which 
should result in the recovery of the jewels. 

Lord Denbigh had referred to my apparent 
lack of spirits and want of interest in the mag- 
nificently planned festivity. 

•• I had thought of your pleasure, especially, 
in arranging for it," he said; "and now you 
seem distraite and bored." 

**I am sorry," I replied, really regretting 
that I could not more fully rise to the occasion ; 
"but I have such an uncomfortable feeling 
about Miss d'Alembert, It has quite robbed 
me of my usual peace of mind." 

He looked slightly uneasy. "About 
Yvonne?" he asked, 

"Yes ; I cannot rjd myself of the impression 
that she thinks me in some way involved in 
this mysterious and greatly-to-be-deplored busi- 
ness." 

Lord Denbigh djd not express the astonish- 
ment I had expected, though he scofied at the 
idea I advanced. 
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"You a thief, Miss Hilliard ! a pretty sug- 
gestion !** lie said, lightly. I laughed a little 
scornfully. 

"Not exactly that/* I returned. "If I 
thought Miss d'Alembert capable, for a mo- 
ment, of regarding me in such a light, I should 
not consider even the wide roof of Denbigh 
Court broad enough to shelter us both ; but I 
feel that she thinks I may have betrayed her 
confidence and that I am unwilling to confess 
it." 

My companion's brow wore a troubled frown 
as he nodded an assent to my suggestion. 

"Yes,** he replied, "she has some such 
fancy, I believe ; but it is one of those ridicu- 
lous whims which no amount of arguing will 
dislodge from her foolish brain. Yvonne is a 
singular girl, Miss Hilliard.** 

"I think she is,*' I agreed, coldly. "I 
assure you that I shall make no effort to dis- 
lodge any of her whimsicalities. If she choose 
to believe me the actual thief, she may do so ; 
but I would like again to assert most emphat- 
ically to you, Lord Denbigh, that to no living 
being have I ever mentioned the secret that 
Miss d'Alembert confided to me. As my host 
you are entitled " 

He interrupted me. There was a pained 
expression in his kind blue eyes as he said, 
raising his hand as if in protest against further 
assurance from me, — 

"Miss Hilliard, don't. It troubles me 
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greatly to think that you should ever dream 
that I could suspect you of a breach of trust 
Under other circumstances, a woman who 
should so calumniate you could not remain 
beneath my roof; but Yvonne* s loss has given 
her a peculiar claim to my hospitality which 
must be allowed by me. There are circum- 
stances in connection with this affair which 
render it deeply perplexing, and I cannot tell 
you how concerned I am about it. Did it 
involve merely the loss of the jewels I should 
not feel so troubled, disagreeable as it is to 
have such a thing happen in one*s house ; but 
there are other considerations which make it a 
most complex and difficult piece of business." 

The demands of my partners here interrupted 
us, and when I next danced with Lord Denbigh 
I took good care not to advert to a subject 
which I saw was causing him such deep an- 
noyance. The ball passed off as balls do. I 
never enjoyed one less in my life, though my 
experience was probably an exceptional one, 
as the others seemed to have a royally good 
time. 

I think of all the women in the house I most 
admired Constance Dering, she was so thorough- 
bred and genuine. Admiration had not in the 
least spoiled her, and she was as much pleased 
with attention and as much surprised by it as a 
young girl. Envy or jealousy has no part in 
Constance, and she is ever ready to share the 
homage and devotion of men with other women. 
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She and I were rapidly forming a friendship 
which the passage of years has cemented into 
a strong bond. She has been to me what no 
other woman, not even my own mother, has 
been, — a sincere adviser, a loyal supporter, a 
gentle admonisher ; and whatever of good has 
developed in me since I first met her is due to 
her example and interest. 

The next morning Mrs. Reggie, Carty Hors- 
ford, and I were in the billiard-room, aimlessly 
knocking the balls about, when Lord Denbigh 
came in, and, taking down a cue, joined us. 
I could see that he was absent and preoccupied, 
and after making a few random and not very 
successful shots, finding himself near me and 
somewhat apart from the others, he said, in a 
low tone, — 

** Miss Hilliard, will you come out for a little 
stroll in the park with me ? I wish to speak to 
you about something." 

I assented readily, and, excusing myself 
from Mrs. Reggie and Carty, ran up-stairs to 
get ready. 

Julie was not in my dressing-room, and, as 
I did not really require her aid in donning my 
simple out-of-door attire, I thought it not worth 
while to ring for her. But as I passed down- 
stairs again I chanced upon her on one of the 
wide landings, where she was assisting a man, 
in working-clothes, to unwind some decorations 
of the previous night. Somewhat surprised at 
her employment, I called her to me. 
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'• What are you doing there ?' ' I demanded, 
in rather a sharp tone. 

The girl courtesied and blushed. She wa§ 
somewhat of a coquette, and evidently flattered 
herself she was making a conquest. "Mon- 
sieur said he needed assistance, and asked me 
to aid him, mademoiselle.** 

" And pray, is the Court so short of servants 
that the guests* maids should be called upon 
to supply the deficiency ? Who is that man ?" 

'* Monsieur is a florist* s assistant from Lon* 
don, mademoiselle.** 

A light dawned upon me. I was, then, 
under suspicion, as it were : my maid was 
being exploited for information that might im- 
plicate her mistress in a felony. Truly this 
was growing interesting. It was well Lord 
Denbigh had requested a few moments* con- 
versation with me ; I, too, should have some- 
thing to say to him. Meanwhile, I had nothing 
to fear from any amount of surveillance, and 
was willing that Julie should be "pumped** to 
any extent. 

"Well, well,*' I said to her, moderating the 
asperity of my tone, "go back and help the 
man, if he really requires you." And I passed 
on, apparently calm and nonchalant as usual, 
though inwardly my heart was throbbing and 
my blood boiling at the indignit}' that was being 
put upon me. 

Lord Denbigh was awaiting me in the lower 
hall, and together we went out into the 
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shrubbery. I controlled myself until we had 
left the house a little way beyond us, and then 
I turned upon my companion, with glowing 
cheeks and blazing eyes, though my voice was 
as cold and cutting as steel. 

Although I knew Yvonne d*Alembert to be 
the instigator of this outrage, it was against this 
man that I felt my anger aroused. She was a 
woman, jealous, revengeful, and passionate, a 
small, venomous insect that stung in resentment 
of an injurv — she was beneath my considera- 
tion ; but Lord Denbigh was my host, and so 
the guardian of my comfort, the custodian of 
my honor, who should have secured me against 
the most trifling slight and have absolutely de- 
fended me from such an indignity as this that I 
was now suffering beneath his roof : him I held 
answerable for my wounded feelings. 

**Lord Denbigh," I said, suddenly, cutting 
him short in some irrelevant story with which 
he was endeavoring to beguile the time until he 
could make up his mind to introduce his sub- 
ject, "you have brought me out here to speak 
to me about something ; well, I wish also to 
speak to you about something, and, as I am 
sure that you are courteous enough to subscribe 
to the French motto * place aux dames ^^ I will, 
with your consent, take precedence. Why is 
my maid being interviewed by yoiu: detective ? 
Why am I being made the object of espionage ? 
Have you, the master of Denbigh Court, no 
authority within its walls, or is it with your 
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consent that one of its guests is being subjected 
to insulting suspicion and annoyance ?' ' 

Lord Denbigh looked at me with an expres- 
sion of deep surprise and wounded feeling upon 
his fine features. He paused and appeared to 
reflect a moment before he replied to my angry 
address ; then he said, gravely, — 

" Miss Hilliard, you do me scant justice if 
you believe for a moment that I would tolerate 
any proceedings beneath my roof that could 
tend to diminish the comfort or wound the feel- 
ings of the least of my guests. How much 
less, then, would I allow such misfortune to 
afHict one whose honor is as dear to me as my 
own, and whom I would save from even a 
passing annoyance at the cost of any sacrifice 
to myself! Evelyn, I did not bring you out 
here for this purpose, but how can I better 
prove to you the sincerity of my words, or the 
depth of my respect and consideration for you, 
than by asking you now, when you suspect me 
of holding you and your dignity in slight 
esteem, to be my wife ?' * 

There was a profound earnestness, almost 
solemnity, in his voice which gave weight to 
his words. The passion which I had often 
heard throbbing in his tones was absent from 
them now. It seemed as if he wished me to 
feel that he was conferring upon me the highest 
compliment that a man can pay a woman, and 
not that he was begging for a gift for himself. 
I divined that he read me accurately, discover- 
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ing the sore condition of my heart and pride, 
and that he was ruthlessly crowding his own 
passion to the wall that my wounded self-love 
might be soothed by a perception of the honor 
he would fain do me. 

However, love and marriage were far from 
my mind at the present moment ; I was too full 
of the other subject to even consider this. Yet 
Lord Denbigh's words produced one effect that 
he had desired : they propitiated my self- 
esteem. I turned to him gratefully, though a 
little carelessly, considering that what was but 
a trifling interlude to me was a matter of im- 
mense consequence to him. 

**You have done me a very great honor. 
Lord Denbigh,** I said, somewhat hurriedly, 
for I was impatient to get back to the more 
interesting topic. " I thank you for it, even 
while I must decline it.'* 

Then, at my rather cold words, his deep 
feeling burst forth. He turned a very agitated 
face to mine. 

"Evelyn,** he said, beseechingly, **must 

you?** 

That was all ; but the few words were elo- 
quent of all the love, entreaty, and protest of 
his great heart. I hated to pain him so, he 
had been such a good, kind friend to me ; yet, 
though I knew how deeply mamma would 
resent my conduct, I could not do him such 
injustice as to consent to marry him without 
love. 
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"Yes," I replied, gravely; "yes, Lord 
Denbigh : I do not love you as you deserve to 
be loved, — as a woman ought to love the man 
she will marry," 

There was a pause. He had turned aside to 
recover himself, for this was a severe blow to 
him, I knew. He was not the man to love 
lightly, and I felt what a pity it was that I could 
not accept for my own the heart of this kindly, 
loyal, and unselfish gentleman. When he 
turned to me again his features were quite 
composed, and he held out his hand with the 
air of a good comrade. 

" This shall make no difference in our friend- 
ship, Evelyn?" 

"None," I said, heartily, giving his hand a 
cordial pressure. 

"And you will not again accuse me of care- 
lessness where you are concerned ?* * In spite 
of his efforts, his voice broke a little. 

"No," I replied. Monosyllables seemed to 
be all I could muster in the way of speech. 

"Then let us return to our 'mutton,* " he 
went on, with a lightness that I felt to be 
assumed for the ptirpose of setting me at my 
ease. " I did not know that Rowell, the detec- 
tive, was interviewing yoiu: maid ; if I had, I 
should have informed you of it. It is probably 
Yvonne's doing, for she seems bewitched by 
the idea that you have inadvertently disclosed 
the secret of the jewel-box to yoiu: woman. 
She has a bit of evidence that she thinks cor« 
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roborative of her theory : it is this. Do y 
recognize it ?* ' 

He drew from his breast-pocket an obj( 
and handed it to me. It was a very fine hai 
kerchief, with a tiny edge of Valenciennes U 
bordering it and the initials E. H., worked 
cipher, inside a small wreath of forget-n 
nots. I took it from him, identifying it at 
glance. 

•* Certainly, I know it,'* I said, with unhe 
tating frankness: "it is one of my handk 
chiefs. Why should it compromise Julie ?* * 

Lord Denbigh's face grew a shade graver. 

**Well," he answered, slowly, "Este 
found it in one of the trays of her mistres 
box. Yvonne thinks yoiur maid probably h 
it about her when she opened the box in 1: 
search for the jewels, and it fell in.** 

I felt utterly confounded. I had alwa 
placed absolute confidence in Julie, who h 
been with mamma for several years. I kni 
positively that from me she had never learn 
of the whereabouts of the jewels ; and, besid< 
it seemed a very far-fetched assumption tl 
she should have been in possession of one 
my handkerchiefs on just that occasion, a: 
that it should have dropped into the box wit 
out her seeing it. I was convinced that, thou] 
she would not dare hint it to Lord Denbig 
Yvonne's theory was quite different from th 
A sudden thought occurred to me. 

•'Lord Denbigh/* I said, "to hinge a si 
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picion of Julie upon such evidence as this is 
quite too ridiculous. It seems far more likely 
to point at me as the thief. I think I have a 
much more natural solution of the handker- 
chief matter : it is that it dropped from my 
lap into the box on the day that Yvonne showed 
me her jewels." 

Lord Denbigh shook his head. 

" No,** he said, ** that is improbable ; for 
Estelle opened the box again that night before 
Yvonne retired, in order to get out a star which 
she wished me to take up to London to have 
cleaned for her. Both women are quite posi- 
tive they should have seen the handkerchief 
if it had been there then.'* 

"The facts seem strong against me," I said, 
with a nervous laugh. **I wonder at your 
temerity in asking a possible felon to become 
the Countess of Denbigh. I confess I don't 
understand the matter, but, for heaven's sake, 
don't make poor Julie a scapegoat ! I am sure 
the girl is honest ; I have never had the least 
cause to suspect her " I broke off sud- 
denly, for a little, almost forgotten, circum- 
stance had recurred to my memory : it was 
that of Julie's pretended presence in my room 
on the evening of Lord Denbigh's return, when 
I had gone to fetch my handkerchief. 

Was it possible that the girl was indeed guilty 
and had taken that opportunity to commit the 
theft ? Yet she asserted that Estelle had been 
with her in my dressing-room. What if 
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Yvonne's maid had been the instigator ol 
deed and Julie but her accomplice ! 

I could swear that the two women hac 
been in the room when I entered it, else I c 
not have escaped seeing them ; and yet 
was their false alibi. I remembered how a 
and confused Julie had looked when I cha 
her with not being where she asserted thai 
was. What if it were indeed so ? I tum< 
Lord Denbigh. 

"When did Yvonne last see her jewe 
I asked. 

"On the afternoon of my return from ] 
don, she says. It was a dull day, if yot 
member, and she amused herself by loo' 
them over, with a view to having certain < 
reset. She put back in the case some that 
had been wearing, and took out a fresh 
which she wore at intervals until the afterr 
upon which she discovered her loss. * * 

I knew it was not Yvonne's habit to g 
the box every day, as this necessitated n 
trouble for her maid than she cared to give 
not very robust little woman. It was her cus 
to take out at one time a supply sufficient to 
three or four days, — unless some unusual 
tivity were in prospect, — and she had showr 
a strong-box in which she usually deposite 
night the jewels she had worn in the eveni 

Here was fresh evidence against Julie ; 
was not that very evening of Denbigh's re* 
the same that witnessed her mysterious < 
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duct ? Knowing Lord Denbigh to be my best 
friend, I thought that I could not act more 
wisely than in placing the incident before his 
eyes ; and this I did. 

He looked extremely puzzled. 

" I don*t understand it at all,*' he said. " I 
am as thoroughly convinced of £stelle*s hon- 
esty as Yvonne is. Why, the woman has had 
unnumbered opportunities to make way with 
all of Yvonne's jewels if she wished to. No, 
I am sure of her ; though it is certainly most 
perplexing. But I have something else to 
show you, which no one, save myself, has yet 
seen, — not even Rowell, It may not have any 
bearing upon the case, and yet it is a very 
strange bit of writing.** 

He took out his note-case and from it drew 
a fragment of very dirty creased paper, which 
he handed me. 

" I picked this up on the gravel sweep before 
the hall-door the morning after I returned from 
town. It was wet and sodden with the rain, 
and I picked it up because I dislike to see bits 
of paper on the gravel. The first words at- 
tracted my notice, and, as it bore no super- 
scription or signatiure, I read it. See what you 
make of it ?* * 

I took the unwholesome-looking morsel and 
read as follows : 

" against la belle Am6ricaine. I cannot see 
how it woidd compromise her. Still, you have 
xny permission to go in and win. If you suc« 
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ceed, your reward will be a sufficient oi 
Don*t let a former disappointment dishearten 
That was all. 

I bit my lip in deep perplexity. 

"What do jrou make of it?** I asked Lo 
Denbigh. *'As I am usually denominated 
de/le Americaine by your delicately flatten: 
journals, I suppose I must be the subject 
this mysterious bit of paper." 

"So I thought,*' he assented. "I do r 
know the handwriting, and the meaning of t 
words is a riddle. I don*t exactly see how 
can have any connection with this jewel affa 
but I thought I would show it to you and see 
you could throw any light upon it. It sounc 
and yet does not sound, like advice to a possit 
suitor.** 

We strolled slowly back to the house, di 
cussing our perplexities without coming ai 
nearer a solution of them. This portion of 
letter with its strange reference to me added 
fresh disquietude to the fast-accumulating sto< 
that was rendering my position a most uncoi 
fortable one. 

The evening after a ball should be invariab 

followed by some sort of entertainment. R 

action from gayety is terribly depressing, and 

was not the only one at Denbigh Court th 

night upon whose spirits a cloud seemed to res 

Nothing but politeness prevented our yawnii 

in each other's faces, and even Carty*s i 

domitable buoyancy failed to respond to o 
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need. But one couple among us was bold 
enough to venture upon a tete-d^tete, Robby 
and Sibyl, who, being presumably deeply in 
love, were content to sit gazing silently into one 
another's eyes. 

The rest of us simply sat about the huge 
room, looking wearily into vacancy, — occa- 
sionally, as we felt the pohte necessity forced 
upon us, hazarding some inane remark that fell, 
with almost audible weight, to the ground. I 
was about meditating an early escape to my 
room under the ever-convenient plea of head- 
ache, when the ponderous silence was suddenly 
broken by Fifi. 

"What is that, Evelyn," she asked, bending 
her head forward, "glistening down there in 
the ruche of your gown ? Wait a bit ! Don't 
move, or I shall lose it. It looks too large for 
a pin." 

Of course the general attention was at once 
turned upon me and my apparel. I stooped 
lang^dly forward from the depths of my 
fauteuil to discover what the object could be 
that had attracted Fifi's notice, but before I 
could reach the bottom of my skirt she had 
darted forward and knelt at my feet ; in another 
moment she had disentangled, from the lace 
ruche that trimmed the edge of my skirt, a 
brilliant object which she held up for me to 
take. 

"Why, it is one of your ear-rings, Evelyn !** 
she .exclaimed. 
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I made no attempt to take it from her ; a cold 
hand was clutching my heart. Before I could 
command my voice to speak, Yvonne d'Alem- 
bert came forward. 

** Let me look at it, Josephine, if you please," 
she requested. "Yes," — as a cold little smile, 
devilish in its suggestiveness, played about her 
mouth, — *' I thought so : it is mine.** 

Had a bomb-shell been thrown into the midst 
of the assembled party, the general consterna- 
tion could not have been greater. There was 
a common movement of dismay, while I — well, 
I simply felt that a horrible net was being 
drawn about me, choking and strangling me in 
its cruel, dreadful meshes. Although I knew 
these people to be my friends — as society 
friends go — and was assured that several among 
them were really deeply attached to me, yet I 
felt frightened. What friendship could stand 
the test of such a mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence as was accumulating to prove me the 
thief of Yvonne d*Alembert*s jewels ? 

Giving a little choking cry, I rose to my feet 
and turned with wide, horrified eyes to Lord 
Denbigh. 

'* Lord Denbigh !" I exclaimed, with broken 
tones. " What does it mean ? How, how did 
this horrible thing happen ?* ' 

Before he had time to reply, Yvonne spoke. 
Her eyes were ablaze with anger, her whole 
small frame quivering with passion and 
hatred. 
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"How did it happen?** she repeated: "I 
will tell you, Miss Milliard, for this is but a 
proof of what to my mind has been all along 
a certainty. When you left us all assembled 
here on the night of Mr. Tresham*s hypnotic 
experiments, you were absent a considerable 
length of time, and for that absence you refused 
to account, excepting by the statement that you 
went to yoiu: room for your handkerchief. You 
are not an adept in dissimulation, for you had 
forgotten the arrangement you had made with 
your woman to engage my maid in your own 
dressing-room that you might have a fair field 
for your operations. Estelle is willing to swear 
that you never came to your room for your 
handkerchief, she being in that apartment with 
your maid all the evening ; and, furthermore, 
she afterwards found the handkerchief for 
which you were searching — where do you think, 
ladies and gentlemen? — ^in my jewel-box, 
where Miss Hilliard had dropped it.* * 

Her point told upon the startled listeners ; I 
could see the astonishment depicted upon their 
several faces, and did not wonder at it, for I, 
myself, was crushed by the testimony against 
me. 

" Do you chance to remember the gown Miss 
Hilliard wore that night?** she proceeded im- 
mediately. "I do : it was a very pretty one, 
and I admired it, as she will perhaps recollect. 
It is the same one she now wears, in the ruche 
of which Josephine has just discovered one of 
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my ear-rings. Is anything more needed to 
prove who stole my jewels?'* 

Lord Denbigh had made several attempts to 
stem the tide of her eloquence, but in vain. 
Her high French voice rose shrill and voluble 
above his remonstrance. Now, as she paused, 
he went up to her with gleaming eyes and 
threatening manner. Had she been a man I 
think he would have struck her, even though 
she were a guest beneath his roof. 

** Stop !** he said, in a low, hoarse tone that 
showed the curb he was trying to put upon his 
temper. "Another word, and, woman though 
you are, you leave this house immediately. 
What you have said about Miss Hilliard is as 
false as — evil itself. I would resent such a 
charge if brought against any guest of mine, 
and how much more strongly in this case you 
may judge when I tell you that to-day I have 
asked Miss Hilliard to become my wife. 
Vainly, it is true ; but I can assure you that, 
even in the face of what you consider this over- 
whelming mass of evidence against her, no 
honor that could possibly befall me should I 
esteem as great as that she would do me in 
reconsidering her decision. Unfortunately, I 
have no title to defend Miss Hilliard from your 
imputations save that which I may claim as her 
host, but as such you may rest assured I shall 
know how to shield her from further attack.* * 

It was a noble defence, thoroughly generous 
and self-forgetting ; yet, as I took his arm to 
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leave the room, I felt that it had had absolutely 
no material weight against that terrible charge, 

Constance Bering placed her arm about my 
waist and accompanied us to the library, where, 
sinking into a chair, I covered my face with my 
hands and gave way to a terrible fit of weeping. 
Lord Denbigh, horribly concerned, sought to 
calm me, but wise Mrs. Reggie bade him leave 
me alone. 

** Overstrained nerves, poor child !** she re- 
marked, sagely. ** Let her cry it out. And 
meanwhile. Lord Denbigh, let me unfold to 
you a scheme of my own devising, which may 
tend to throw some light on this most mysteri- 
ous business. Please come and sit here.'* 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LORD DENBIGH obeyed Mrs. Reggie's re-' 
quest and took the seat to which she mo- 
tioned. 

"Now/* began Mrs. Reggie, hitching her 
chair a little nearer mine and possessing her- 
self of my cold hand, ** prepare for something, 
my dear, that will give you a shock. * * 

I shrank a little, dreading any fresh mis- 
fortune, but the smiling kindliness of her beau- 
tiful face reassured me. 

"Are you ready?" she asked, archly. 
"Well, then, Lord Denbigh, although I be- 
lieve this little girl to be morally innocent of 
the theft of Yvonne d*Alembert*s jewels, yet I 
am quite convinced it was through her agency 
that the crime was committed.** 

I started and sought to withdraw my hand, 
but she held it firmly. Lord Denbigh knit his 
brow and looked searchingly into her beautiful 
eyes. Evidently he was as perplexed by her 
words as I. 

" H*m !" he said, thoughtfully ; "you think 
her a somnambulist ?'* 
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"Well, not exactly," she replied, shaking 
her head. "And yet you are * getting warm,* 
as the children say.** Then, laying aside her 
light manner, as if the accusation she was 
about to prefer were too grave to admit of 
levity in the handling, she continued, quite 
seriously, ** Lord Denbigh, you have had stay- 
ing in your house, as semi-guest and semi- 
employl, a man whom I have never liked. It 
is only fair to him to say that I am a prejudiced 
witness against him. I have known Walter 
Tresham many years, and have heard so many 
questionable things about him that I confess I 
was sorry to be obliged to meet him in your 
house. I know that he is popular among a 
certain set, but that is largely owing to his 
family connection and the influence that the 
Duke of Beudesleigh exerts in his favor. Al- 
though I cannot bring a specific charge against 
him, yet I believe him to be a thoroughly un- 
scrupulous, though undoubtedly clever, man. 
Now, into the hands of this man, possessed of 
a mysterious and dangerous power, Evelyn 
Hilliard completely committed herself on an 
evening which formed part of the interval of 
time between the occasion of Miss d' Alembert*s 
last seeing her jewels and the discovery of their 
loss. What use did he make of his power over 
her, and what were the words he muttered to 
her when she returned to the drawing-room ? 
Answer these two questions fully, and you will 
solve this wonderfully perplexing riddle.** 
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She looked at us triumphantly, and even 
Lord Denbigh brightened up. But I shook my 
head. The idea seemed very far-fetched to 
me. 

"What is it ?'* she asked. ** Defects in my 
theory?" 

**An enormous one,** I replied. "Iknow 
what I did when I left the drawing-room : I 
went to my room for my handkerchief.** 

**My theory says you did not, your woman 
says you did not, and Estelle says you did not : 
ergo, you labor under the delusion of a sug- 
gestion impressed upon your mind by Tresham 
when you re-entered the drawing-room, and 
the words of which we failed to catch.*' 

•'Why should he have uttered this one sug- 
gestion aloud and the others inaudibly?** I 
asked, gloomily, for I confess I did not "take 
much stock,** as we say, in her hypothesis. 

" Because I think he was a little alarmed by 
Lord Denbigh and feared that his mind was 
too distracted by the latter* s anger and his own 
apprehensiveness lest his scheme should be 
detected, to impress you inaudibly.** 

"You are clever, Mrs, Reggie, and a dear 
to stand by me so unflinchingly,** I said, 
"but** — ^heaving aweary, disconsolate sigh — 
" I fear your theory won*t be of much use. 
Even were it less unlikely than it is, there is 
no way of proving it. Tresham is en route to 
America by this, and his plunder has doubtless 
gone with him, if he be indeed guilty. Instead 
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of your idea being a happy solution, it is. if 
you will pardon me, dear, the most unfortunate 
explanation that could possibly be suggested 
of this business. It could never be tested, you 
see, and would simply leave me a proscribed 
outcast from society with a ban of not proven 
hanging about my neck.** 

Lord Denbigh had uttered not a word, but 
sat like a statue, seemingly wrapped in pro- 
found thought. As I finished speaking, he 
raised his head. 

** I am not so sure of that,** he said. ** Mrs. 
Reggie* s assumption sounds wild, I admit, but 
this is the day of strange things. If we could 
find a good hypnotizer I do not see why we 
should not try the experiment. He need be 
told nothing of the affair, excepting that he is 
to suggest, if he succeed in magnetizing you, 
that you repeat every detail of your conduct 
on that night after you left the drawing-room. 
If the performance be such as to indicate that 
you were indeed the actual if not moral crim- 
inal, I should say the proof of Mrs. Reggie* s 
theory was conclusive.** 

After much discussion as to the best method 
of procedure in order to give every advantage 
to Lord Denbigh* s plan, it was decided that he 
should send Robby to town the next morning 
to procure a man possessed of the necessary 
powers to effect my release from suspicion. 
As I parted from my host at the library door, 
Mrs. Reggie being a little in advance of us, I 
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extended both hands and looked him fully in 
the eyes with a depth of gratitude I found it 
difficult to express. 

* * I can never thank you, * * I murmured ; 
"you have made a noble effort to save more 
than my life, — ^my good name. I shall never 
forget it.** 

** It was nothing,** he returned. ** I meant 
every word of it.** 

I held a little reception in my dressing-room 
that night. All the women, even to Lady 
Denbigh, — excepting, of course, Yvonne, — 
came to express their regret at the late occur- 
rence and to protest their faith in me. 

Lady Denbigh had begged me not to inform 
mamma at present of my perplexing situation, 
as she and her son were quite confident of un- 
ravelling the skein, and desired to keep the 
matter as quiet as possible. 

I did not go down to tea that day, and a few 
moments before the dressing-bell rang a note 
was brought up to me from Lord Denbigh, 
saying that Robby had returned with a gentle- 
man who was most prepossessing in manner and 
appearance, and of whom I need stand in no 
fear, as he had had long practice in his strange 
profession and was quite a master of it. Din- 
ner should be served to me in my own room, 
or in the small drawing-room if such should be 
my preference. 

I would not allow Yvonne d*Alembert to feel 
that I considered myself at all in the light of a 
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culprit, however; and, indeed, the increased 
attention that was shown me by all in the house 
rather flattered my vanity. Sending down 
word, therefore, that I should dine as usual, I 
made a most elaborate toilette, and, summon- 
ing all my pride to my support, went down to 
join the other guests. 

In the hall Lord Denbigh was awaiting me. 
It was late, and he had just time to murmur, — 

•* I wanted to tell you that I have had a long 
talk with him about hypnotism. He has related 
many marvellous experiences to me, and I am 
convinced our experiment will be a success. 
He is really a charming fellow.'* 

My spirits rose at once, as he intended they 
should, and no one observing me through that 
long, formal meal would have imagined that I 
was the unhappy victim of circumstances suffi- 
ciently evil and inexplicable to drive an ordi- 
nary girl desperate. 

The men followed us, almost immediately, 
into the drawing-room ; for all were aware of 
the experiment that was to be made, and nat- 
urally so strange a proceeding aroused a cor- 
responding amount of interest. 

Lord Denbigh at once approached me. I 
was standing near the fire, trying to talk un- 
concernedly with Lady Emily, though my teeth 
were almost chattering with nervousness. My 
hands were cold and clammy, and I felt as if 
the dentist's chair were looming forbiddingly 
before me. 
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'* How soon can we get it over ?*' I asked, as 
Denbigh came up. 

"As soon as you are ready,** he replied. 
"You don*t dread it, do you ?** 

"Oh, no,** I answered: "I am positively 
hungering for it.** 

He left the room, and in a few moments re- 
turned with a pleasant-looking man of gentle- 
manly manners and quite ordinary aspect, 
excepting that his eyes had the same singularly 
intense, compelling look that I had often re- 
marked in Tresham*s. 

Lady Denbigh had already met him, and 
she at once rose and brought him forward to 
where I was sitting with Lady Emily. 

" Emily, dear,** she said, " allow me to pre- 
sent Mr. Grote. — My daughter, Lady Emily 
Starkweather, Mr. Grote. — Miss Hilliard, Mr. 
Grote. This is our young friend who has con- 
sented to submit herself to your experiments.** 

He bowed courteously, and Lady Denbigh 
then asked him if he preferred that the room 
should be cleared of the assembled company. 
He replied that it was not necessary, if they 
cared to remain ; only he must ask for perfect 
silence and freedom from interruption. These 
being assured him. Lady Denbigh, with a little 
wave of her hand, introduced him generally to 
his expectant audience. 

It had been arranged that Lady Emily, 
whose testimony would be absolutely above 
suspicion, was to shadow me during my absence 
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from the room, and, in the midst of a profound 
silence, I seated myself in the same chair that 
I had occupied on that eventful night. 

Mr. Grote, assuming about the same position 
that Tresham had taken, placed himself before 
me and requested me, as had Tresham, to fix 
my eyes upon him. This I remember doing, 
but it seemed that I had scarcely looked into 
his strangely potent orbs when unconsciousness 
fell upon me. Everything appeared to fade 
from before my vision, and I knew no more 
until I heard a low, firm voice saying to me, 
•' Open your eyes.** 

I did as I was bidden, and raised my lids, 
feeling slightly dazed and bewildered. I still 
sat in the same chair, and could have sworn 
that but a moment had elapsed since I closed 
my eyes. I looked about upon the familiar 
faces, which, to my surprise, were regarding 
me with delight and satisfaction ; a few, those 
of my most intimate friends, were absolutely 
beaming. I passed my hand across my brow, 
and addressed Lord Denbigh : 

"The experiment has been a failure ?** 

"On the contrary, a marked success,** he 
replied. 

** I did not go to Miss d*Alembert*s room,** 
I insisted. 

• * No ?* * he returned, interrogatively. ' * Where 
then did you go?** 

"To my own room for a handkerchief,** I 
replied, with decision. 
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A general laugh followed my assertion, and 
Lord Denbigh turned to Mr. Grote, who had 
fallen a little into the background. 

"Sir,** he said, in his courteous, high-bred 
tones, " you have done us inestimable service : 
your experiment has been a most remarkable 
success.'* Then, taking both my hands in his, 
he continued, *'Miss Hilliard, I congratulate 
you from the depths of my heart. Not a sus- 
picion of doubt can remain as to the real thief 
of Yvonne's jewels. He has been convicted 
with his own weapons. — Emily, come and tell 
Miss Hilliard what you saw her do.** 

The party, released from restraint, all pressed 
about to congratulate me and to hear Lady 
Emily's account of the late proceedings. 

"After Mr. Grote had induced the necessary 
condition of sleep,** she said, **we all sat 
watching eagerly, for you know, dear, we felt 
acutely how much depended upon the success- 
ful operation of his strange gift. Suddenly you 
rose from your chair and, as before, made for 
the door, which, opening it softiy, you passed 
through, closing it behind you. This was my 
cue. I at once left the room and quickly fol- 
lowed you. You never, for a moment, paused 
or faltered in your movements ; they were 
absolutely firm and direct, as though you were 
urged by some strong purpose. It was exceed- 
ingly difficult to believe that you were not com- 
plete mistress of your actions. With a swift 
tread you mounted the stairs, turned down the 
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corridor leading to Yvonne's apartments, and 
when you reached them, without the slightest 
hesitation, you opened her dressing-room door. 
She was within, and I saw her start up angrily 
as you entered, and, notwithstanding her 
knowledge of the experiment we were trying 
and my warning gesture, she accosted you 
somewhat rudely — for, you know, she refuses 
to tolerate the possibility of Mrs. Dering*s 
theory. Had she been a marble image, how- 
ever, she could not have disturbed you less. 
Heeding her not in the slightest, you crossed 
the room, and paused only when you reached 
the box ; then you threw up the lid, and, with 
rapid but sure fingers, lifted out tray after tray 
until you reached the cloth-covered bottom. 
As deftly as possible you removed the lining, 
and with a dexterous movement, by the aid of 
a pin you took from the laces on your gown, 
lifted the movable partition that lay beneath. 
Despite Yvonne's unwillingness, Denbigh had 
caused a length of chamois-skin to be laid 
there, in imitation of the jewel-case ; this you 
lifted out quickly and carefully replaced the 
trays, closed the cover, and, with that ab- 
stracted, far-away gaze ever in your eyes, passed 
from the room and regained the corridor.** 

I drew a long breath. "It seems incredible, * * 
I murmured. 

** So it does, dear, — so it does,** Lady Emily 
replied. "If I had not seen it I could not 
have believed such a thing possible.** 
XI x6i 
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"Where, then, did I carry the supposed 
jewels ?' * I asked. 

"Ah ! that is the climax of the whole won- 
derful tale,* * she replied, in triumph. * ' Where, 
indeed, but to Tresham's own room, which is 
now occupied by Robby !'* 

Three or four of the men now came up and 
accosted their host. 

** I say, Denbigh,'* began Sir Hubert Leeds, 
in a low voice " we were wondering what you 
are going to do about Tresham. It's all very 
well to celebrate Miss Hilliard's acquittal from 
suspicion, which, however, I fancy never for a 
moment attached to her, save in the eyes of 
that excitable young Frenchwoman, who no 
doubt was half crazed over the loss of so much 
valuable property, but meantime the fact re- 
mains that the jewels are gone and that Tresham 
is presumably a thief at large. ' ' 

Lord Denbigh looked quite easy and undis- 
turbed, though his ficice wore a very grave ex- 
pression. 

"Your exceptions to my apparent careless- 
ness would be well taken. Sir Hubert," he 
said, "were it not that I have already set 
the machinery in motion for Tresham's ap- 
prehension, should our experiment to-night 
prove successful. He has not left England, 
nor is he likely to do so for some time, at 
least. He is ill — quite seriously so, I fancy 
-^in his town lodgings, and is under strict 
surveillance." 
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•* I wonder what Beudesleigh will think of 
his prot6g6*s conduct,** remarked Bering. 

"I fancy it won*t shock his Grace very 
severely,** returned Carty Horsford. "His 
own looseness of morals can't lead him to ex- 
pect any very gieat virtue in so devoted a 
henchman as Tresham. I always fancied the 
latter did a good deal of Buddy's dirty work 
for him.' * 

I overheard these remarks, and Carty* s con- 
cluding sentence suggested a thought to my 
mind which I revolved until it became a cer- 
tainty. Toward the end of the evening I 
managed to catch Lord Denbigh alone. 

* * Do you remember the exact words on that 
bit of paper you found ?' * I asked. 

* * Yes, * * he replied ; "I have pondered them 
so much that they are quite impressed on my 
mind.'* 

"Please repeat them, then,** I requested. 

He did so. As he concluded I nodded tri- 
umphantly. 

"I thought so,** I said. 

"What is it?" 

" Merely that that bit of paper formed part 
of a letter written by his Grace of Beudesleigh 
to his henchman, as Mr, Horsford calls Mr. 
Tresham. I see it all. now. The duke has 
never forgiven me for the slight I put upon 
him. When he found Mr. Tresham was to be 
in the house with me he commissioned him to 
square matters between us. I have always 
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been convinced that Mr. Tresham was the 
cause of my joining the hunt that day. Then, 
I could not explain how he could have been 
instrumental in bringing it about ; now, I feel 
that he exerted his tremendous will-power to 
induce my compliance with his wishes. * * 

" But what object could he hope to attain ?'* 

"That of injury to my looks. He knew my 
inexperience in the field, that I could no more 
take a fence than a windmill, and he anticipated 
my coming a cropper. I charged him with it 
at the time, absurd as it seemed : of course he 
denied it, but I always thought, notwithstand- 
ing his protestations, that he was disappointed 
that I escaped scot-free. ' * 

"It is a fearful thought,** Lord Denbigh 
said, shuddering. 

' ' That is the failure to which the duke refers. 
The plan for my implication in the jewel busi- 
ness is what he alludes to as not especially 
commending itself to his lofty mind, as he 
cannot see exactly how it would compromise 
me. He did not take into account the venom 
of a jealous woman, the accident to my hand- 
kerchief, and the chance tete-^-tete of Estelle 
and Julie in my room. Can anything be 
plainer than his reference to the reward of 
Tresham' s success? A sufficient one in- 
deed!" 

"What a pair of scoundrels?** Denbigh, 
ejaculated. 

"And what a debt I owe Constance Der- 
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ing for divining the plot! A propos, why 
should I have asserted again to-night that I 
went to my room for my handkerchief?" 

"Because, following Tresham's supposed 
action, Grote impressed the fact upon your 
mind to recur to your normal consciousness 
when you awoke.** 

"Strange, passing strange!** I exclaimed. 
*' Lord Denbigh, I am completely done up. 
Can I slip away to my room without saying 
good-night to all these people ? You will bid 
your mother good-night for me ?' * 

He assented, and I stole quietly away and 
up to my room. 

At breakfast next morning we were as " merry 
as grigs,** as they say over here. The cloud 
had been lifted from our spirits, and the at- 
mosphere fairly scintillated with witty remarks. 
Yvonne had departed, leaving to Lord Den- 
bigh the recovery of her jewels. He alone 
of all the party seemed a little quiet and sub- 
dued ; but then he \vas always rather silent and 
reserved, and a little added gravity of manner 
was scarcely noticeable in him. As for me, 
my spirits were at their best. I laughed, 
flirted, and chaffed Carty and Robby as if 
carking care had not yesterday ridden on my 
brow and dulled my senses. 

I was about to make some pertinent rejoinder 
to a semi-idiotic speech of Carty' s, when I was 
checked by the entrance of a servant with a 
telegram for Lord Denbigh. A low ejacula- 
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tion broke from the latter as he ran his eyes 
over its contents ; then he said, gravely, — 

•* I fancy the recovery of the jewels is well- 
nigh an accomplished fact. This wire is from 
Tresham*s man. It says, 'Mr. Tresham 
mortally ill. Desires to see your lordship at 
once. Important.* ** 

There was a round of pitying exclamations 
from us women, while the men, less moved by 
the swift destruction that had overtaken Tresh- 
am, gave vent to expressions of satisfaction that 
the work of retribution had become so simplified. 

It seems that Tresham had caught a severe 
cold on his journey from Denbigh Court to 
London. In making the necessary prepara- 
tions for his approaching voyage he had 
neglected to take proper care of himself, and 
pneumonia had supervened. When Lord 
Denbigh reached Tresham's lodgings he found 
the sick man in the state of delirium which is 
a common accompaniment of the disease from 
which he was suffering, and therefore quite un- 
conscious of his visitor's presence. 

"When did he ask for me ?" Lord Denbigh 
inquired of Briggs, Tresham's man. 

** Well, my lord, Mr. Tresham *ave not hex- 
actly hasked for your lordship hat all *E 'ave 
scarcely been *imself since the fever took pos- 
session of 'im ; but 'e raved so constant habout 
your lordship that Mrs. Byrnes, the nurse, 
thought *twere best your lordship should come. 
She thought a sight of your lordship might 
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•ave a quietin* hinfluence hupon 'im, *e were 
that wild to tell you something, something him- 
portant.*' 

But what that "something himportant" was 
Denbigh never learned from Tresham's own 
lips, though it took no great amount of clair- 
voyance to divine what it might be. The 
latter never regained consciousness : from de- 
lirium he passed into a state of heavy stupor, 
and in that condition died. 

Immediately upon his death Lord Denbigh 
procured a search-warrant, to enable him to 
investigate the dead man's effects for the pur- 
pose of recovering the jewels. A necessary 
explanation of the affair was made to Tresham's 
nearest relative, but otherwise the matter was 
kept profoundly secret. The search was made 
by Lord Denbigh and Tresham's next of kin 
in Briggs's absence, and in a locked and sealed 
despatch-box — in which Tresham was wont to 
keep his private papers — ^the plunder was found. 

Lord Denbigh did not return to the Court for 
three days, and the afternoon of his home- 
coming was also the eve of the breaking up of 
the house-party. Many of us were due the 
next day at other houses, and a fresh instal- 
ment of guests was to fill our vacant places at 
Denbigh Court. 

I cannot say that I left Denbigh Court with 
great regret. Despite certain charming inter- 
ludes. I had felt, for the greater part of my 
visit there, dull and depressed. I really think 
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that Tresham exerted an uncanny influence 
upon me, which robbed me of my usual self- 
possession while in his vicinity. On the morn- 
ing of my departure Lord Denbigh said to me, — 

** I wish I might give that brute Beudesleigh 
a horse- whipping, but I don't exactly see my 
way clear to doing it. That bit of paper is 
scarcely sufficient evidence upon which to base 
such an accusation as complicity in a felony ; 
besides which, I cannot drag your name in the 
gutter. Here, however, is a communication 
which I purpose sending Beudesleigh, for it is 
high time you were protected from his un- 
scrupulous malignancy." 

He then read the following : 

* * * Lord Denbigh desires to inform the Duke 
of Beudesleigh that certain portions of a letter 
written by his Grace to the late Walter Tresham 
are in Lord Denbigh's possession. Lord Den- 
bigh refrains from making use of this letter, 
wishing to save the name of the lady to whom 
allusion is made from being associated with a 
scandalous affair. If, however, all persecution 
of her from a certain quarter does not at once 
cease. Lord Denbigh will no longer hesitate in 
giving to the public the details of the felonious 
plot to which the contents of the letter point.* 

" I think after this, Evelyn, the wicked will 
cease from troubling. You see, Beudesleigh 
cannot possibly know what portion of the letter 
is in my possession, and will probably fancy I 
have his signature. If the letter did not em- 
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anate from him I shall receive a demand for 
an explanation of my meaning, in which case 
I shall send him an apology and acknowledge 
that I have made a mistake ; in the other 
event I fancy he will maintain a discreet silence, 
and hereafter you will be free from his unde- 
sirable attentions.' ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Reggie and I were bound to 
the same house, and so journeyed thither 
together, to our mutual satisfaction. As the 
train steamed slowly away from Denbigh 
station, and Lord Denbigh — who had driven 
us down from the Court — ^became a mere in- 
distinct feature in the distance, Mrs. Reggie 
turned to me and said, — 

" Oh, Evelyn dear 1 what a pity you couldn't 
accept that cb^^ming man !'* 

I shook my head regretfully. " I adore him 
as a frie^ld, but should probably loathe him as 
a husb^5i;*V/I said. "I fancy I should be -^ 
very ni$j:y464 husl>ftri<^:did,hot zT^m^^'^^^}; / 

She leaiied over and took nay iaW, 1kn<f, rauOd-^' 
tdatin^er voice .yet lower, she whispered,— - 

"My dear, cling to that principle. Never 
marry a man unless you are convinced that 
you cannot live without him. Love is the 
only thing that makes marriage tolerable." 
Raising herself, she threw off the gravity of,'' 
her mood and gave a little laugh. ** I don't 
believe I am very original," she said, lightly : 
" I fancy I have appropriated that remark 
from some book. Nevertheless, it's true.'* 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE house I was now gazetted to, as they 
say in the army, was of quite a different 
stamp from Denbigh Court. The stately mag- 
nificence and grandeur, the atmosphere of 
conservatism and decorum, which distinguished 
the latter abode, had little in common with 
Hensleigh Grange. The establishment be- 
longed to distant cousins of Mrs. Reggie, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Hope-Fearing, — people who were 
leaders of a particularly smart and, it must be 
owned, rather fast set. 

Mrs. Reggie did not exactly approve of 
Agnes Hope-Fearing, but, as she said, one 
was tolerably sure of being amused under her 
roof, and if the fun waxed too fast and furious, 
why, one could always be called home by ju- 
diciously arranged bad news. 

Mrs. Hope-Fearing had been a very great 
heiress, and her husband possessed all the 
qualifications that fit a man to cope success- 
fully with such an emergency as is furnished 
by an introduction to incarnate fortune. I had 
never met him, but as we descended from our 
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carriage at the Hensleigh station he stood upon 
the platform, scanning the arrivals in search 
of us. 

He was enormously good-looking, — a blond 
aux yeux bruns^ eyes which were possessed of 
a melting, melancholy expression that appealed 
at once to the imagination and captivated the 
sympathies at the first glance. He was long 
and slender of limb, slow and deliberate of 
movement, and musical of speech. To look 
at him one would never have dreamed that he 
was one of the deepest drinkers, hardest riders, 
and boldest players of all her Majesty's sub- 
jects. He looked rather as if he were too 
indolent for exertion. There was about him a 
game-not-worth-the-candle aspect that made 
one wonder at the tales of recklessness that 
were told of him. 

I had been curious to meet him, having 
heard so many wild stories of which he was 
the hero, but when «the train slowly drew up 
and Mrs. Reggie, looking from the window, 
cried, * * There is Don !' ' I could scarcely be- 
lieve that that quiet, lazy-looking man was in- 
deed the fin de Steele Gordon Hope-Fearing of 
whom I had heard so often and so extrava- 
gantly. 

As we alighted, Conny, after greeting her 
cousin, presented him to me. He gave me a 
long, slow glance as he welcomed me, and I 
was conscious of hoping my toque was straight, 
and glad that I had assumed, upon leaving 
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Denbigh Court, the long fur-trimmed wrap 
which so well fitted my figure and became my 
style. 

"The brougham is here for you ladies,*' 
Hope-Fearing said, with his slow, languid 
drawl. "I thought to drive Reggie in the 
dog-cart. It*s so cold for you ladies, don*t 
you know!" 

We fell in with his plan, and Conny and I 
entered the luxurious brougham. As we started, 
my companion said to me, — 

" Isn*t he a prize beauty/ £yclyn ?" 
** Divine!" I said. *'I never saw such 
melting eyes. I should keep him in a glass 
case if I were your cousin, and label it ' hands 
J off.* He's too beautiful to bo^largj.,1* 
' "My dear, Agnes 'hlELs k inet^oa atpft-r 

^^K;/ serving his allegiance, less apparent to tne \ 
-\ world, but quite as effectual as that Her 
\ money is settled entirely upon herself, and 
V Don Hope-Fearing knows too much to trifle 
-' "^'with the goose that lays such golden eggs as 
hers." 

** Has he nothing of his own ?" 
'•Not a penny. He had a little property— 
not much, but enough to keep him in cigai 
and boutonniereSt perhaps. On his marriaf 
he was quixotic enough to make it over to 1 
step-mother, who was very insufficiently p: 
vided for." 

This little fact, testifying to a generous s« 
added to the prepossession I had already be 
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to feel for my new host, and I occupi 
during the rest o(.,(!he drive with the pos^ibil 
of establishing j. harmless flirtation witfr 
under his wife's Very eyes. It seemed to 
that having her (JUrectly on the premises would 
rather give zest t^tbe amusement. • 

Hensleigh Grange, whjch Mrs. Hop^Fearing^— 
bad purchased '^pon her marriage, ,Jliade a 
channing picture is we drove up to i^ through 
the long drive-wayJhat intervened between its T "% 
ivy-clad dimensions and the park gates. As;, 
we arrived, a noisy, me^^ party of men and '^^ 
women werfi just dismOujittng from a ctnch^'\ 
which was d^wn up before the wide stoiie 
steps ; and from their midst our hostess disen- '..^ 
tangled herself an<|| came figjward with a loud 
, cheery greeting. i V {' ^■ 

She was not in Ae leash* pretty woman,' V 

^ .^ut immensely good style^. Her face was " ^ 
plain, well-n/gh homjly, but bar figure superb^^ X., 
Few women 5n Engird ci5li]d rival her in that '"'', 
respect, and kbe gowii^d hcrsel^^th exceeding 
care and wit^ due r^^rd fori t^is onie strong' 
point. Shehkd the i^iatation.ol", being a brilj , ''- 
I^L-CopversadonalUt, and'was CKtremely. pop-''. '■■■ 

'' rSai, besides being one, of the moat thorou'ghljfS', * 
up to date" women Lbave ctcr known. ^*v 

she^ied, as we ' ^ 



Oh, you good 

crawled out of that awkward voh^cle whose 

low door precludes the possiWitylof gteceful 

, descent. "To take pity on oi^r'dulnesp and 

come down here I — So glad to sfce-j^oti'. Miss 
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Hilliard. l3eSM-*d^jtf^l more beautifiil than 
ever ! — And you, youS^ood Constance ! We 
need you to tone us dovi^^ a bit. The girls are 
positively 

We went forward and were presented to 
such^of the others as we did not know, and 
then, ^rs^Hope-Fearing crying aloud that she 
had a * * fai?ntk^ loup^ * ' we sauntered into the 
hall, if^IierethetSPtable was a conspicuous 
objel 

Not "^^e most conspicuous, however, for a 
bit of furnutrrAs^nsiderably more en evidence 
was a sort of anti^[tt^buffet standing opposite 
the tea-table, whereon wtere stationed a number 
of silver-mounted decamters, various liqueur- 
flasks, and ? *ailYfir h''^***' containing lemons. 
An array of different-sized glasses flanked the 
liqueur-stands. T^^^the appurtenances were 
shadowed forth for tftn. compounding of those 
mixed and potent beverages whose discovery 
to the world it is the^roud privilege of my 
country t( 

J' 'cried our hostess. 
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Constance Dering moved over toward the 
tea-table, where a pretty girl, evidently the 
Debby of Mrs. Hope-Fearing' s address, had 
already ensconced herself behind the gleaming 
silver equipage. I was about to follow her 
example and demonstrate that I possessed the 
courage of my convictions, which did not admit 
of a hap-hazard indulgence in the delicious but 
insidious cocktail, when Hope-Fearing* s voice 
from the buffet checked me. 

"Where are you going, Miss Hilliard?" he 
protested, in his languid tones. "Your feet 
are set in the wrong direction. This way to the 
CkampS'Elyskesy He held up a dainty ^^//Z- 
verre. * * This is for you. Nectar for the gods ! 
A most successful pousse-caf e. You won't 
refuse it ?' * 

One would have thought from his pleading 
intonation that he was at least beseeching me to 
refrain from bestowing the coup-de-grace. The 
appeal in his soft brown eyes was immensely 
persuasive, and the prismatic effect of the 
prettiest of all beverages frightfully subversive 
of good intentions. I changed my course and 
moved over to where he stood. 

"Since you recommend it," I murmured, 
raising my hand to take the tiny glass which he 
was holding toward me. 

His eyes met mine, and for a moment our 
glances held one another. Then he drew back 
his hand, preventing my taking the glass. 

"No,'* he said, **on second thoughts, I 

•^ ■•' i. ■ ■^.■■ 
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don't. Fact is, Miss Hilliard, I don't much 
care to see women drink, myself, — not all 
women, at all events. Go over and join 
Conny at her tea. She's a good soul, is 
Conny, — steers a safe middle course." Then, 
with a little nod of dismissal, as a clamor for 
more haste on his part arose from the others, 
he called to his wife, ** Here, Agnes, I'll send 
this Pousse over to you. It's about as you like 
it, only not quite up to your weight." 

Hospitality at Hensleigh Grange was con- 
ducted upon the most luxurious scale. Exist- 
ence there was positively sybaritic, and day was 
turned into night, and night into day. in a 
manner that must have caused perplexity to 
Phoebus Apollo himself. 

The breakfast-hour was eleven, though many 
of the guests did not put in an appearance until 
luncheon at half-after two. Tea and other 
liquid refreshments were served between five 
and six, and dinner at half-afler eight 

Dinner was an enormously elaborate affair, 
and the table most magnificently appointed. 
The women dressed in actual ball attire, and I 
never saw such sumptuous clothes. Even Mrs. 
Reggie brought forth gowns that were a revela- 
tion to me, who thought I had gauged her 
dressing capacity by the comparatively modest 
display she had made at Denbigh Court. 

I must confess that I did put in an awfully 
good time down at Hensleigh Grange. There 
was an immense "go" about everything that 
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carried one with it. Even if one were afraid 
to wander with a man into the conservatories, 
or stroll, well wrapped in a sortie-du-bal^ on the 
terrace after dinner, for fear of being made the 
victim of an impassioned outburst of affection, 
unaccompanied by the interrogatory that alone 
makes such confessions legitimate, one grew 
actually enamoured of danger, so exciting was 
the sport. Then, too, one could scarcely ex- 
pect these amatory interludes to contain a pro- 
posal of marriage, for in many, indeed in the 
most interesting, cases, the man was already 
appropriated, and the advantages of polygamy 
have never been properly appreciated by the 
British government. 

My post-prandial companion was very apt to 
be my host, between whom and myself a very 
fair understanding had grown up. Hope-Fear- 
ing was not one of the irrepressibly enthusiastic 
sort. The vinous potations of the dinner-table, 
were they ever so long sustained, produced no 
effect upon his seasoned temperament. His 
spirits never appeared in the least exhilarated, 
nor his usual phlegm disturbed, by any amount 
of indulgence. 

He had never been, Conny told me, partic- 
ularly addicted to the society of women. Ap- 
parently the scanty attention which his wife 
found leisure to bestow upon him had been all- 
sufficient to him. But from that first evening, 
when he had refused me the pousse-cafe, he 
had shown an evident predilection for my 
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society. He frankly confessed to Conny Ber- 
ing that he considered me quite the most beau- 
tiful girl he had ever seen, — a fact which his 
languorous eyes often revealed to me. 

There is no doubt but that he fascinated me. 
I was not in love with him then, nor ever have 
been, but — ^with one exception — ^he attracted | 
me more than any other man I ever met. If 
he had not been already married and I had 
never seen — ^ah, well ! 

I had httle thought of any possible harm 
befalling either of us as I flirted and coquetted, 
laughed, walked, talked, and rode, with my 
host. I simply felt that I was fulfilling my 
metier^ and was glad that mamma was not 
present to prohibit my wasting my time on a 
detrimental. 

Mrs. Hope-Fearing had an absorbing affaire 
of her own on hand, — a flirtation h au trance 
with a wild-looking Pole with flamboyant hair 
and weak blue eyes. She had litde time or 
' attention to spare for others, and probably had 
become so securely confident of her husband* s 
impregnability that the thought of questioning 
it never occurred to her. , 

I never could lie in bed later than nine ^ 
o'clock. My inherited instincts led me to be 
"up and doing*' in the morning, and I was 
in the habit of taking a little constitutional 
while the rest were still making up lost sleep. 
Hope-Fearing discovered this eccentric con- 
duct^ and one morning I was joined by him as 
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I was returning from a charmingly invigorating 
stroll. 

•*An3rthing up?" I asked, pretending sur- 
prise at his early appearance. 

"Yes, all the world,*' he replied, his eyes 
looking meaningly into mine. "You and I." 
^^««A little hard on Mrs. Hope-Fearing, is it 
hit?*' I asked, lifting my brows. 

He gave an impatient kick to a bit of gravel. 
i'Oh, I did not mean her world," he replied, 
with a touch of annoyance in his voice. " Let 
us not think of them just now. Isn't it fine 
out here ? What a wise littie woman you are 
to steal a march on the others this way ! No 
wonder your skin is like peaches and cream.** 

Now, when a man metaphorically puts his 
wife out of the world for the sake of another 
woman, and then begins to comment upon the 
other woman's charms, one of two things must 
happen: either the ^ woman must assume a re- 
pellent. iQang^ S0n|ni^^id fiUliiier communica- 
tion, oCmvtiff Yxe must show a just appreciation 
of the flattering notice bestowed upon her. If 
she is an ** up to date** woman she will experi- 
ence a lively gratitude for the interest she has 
awakened, and judiciously encourage her ad- 
^ \ mirer by a fetching glance from under her long 
lashes. Long lashes are a sine quci non ; with- 
oui them no glance can be really efiective. I 
tried this method with Hope-Fearing, with 
such marked success that I unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend it to others in a like situation. 
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**You think I am flattering you," he cried, 
protestingly. "But, by Jove! I'm not, Miss 
Hilliard.*' And he then went on piling up 
encomiums of my beauty until even I felt sur- 
feited. 

"There! there! there!" I cried, placing 
my hands over my ears. *• Don*t you knovf^ t*^ 
loathe flattery ?" 

He smiled incredulously. 

"You are a woman," he said. "Pardon 
my saying I think you labor under a misappre- 
hension of your 'own feelings." I laughed, 
but his face grew grave. Apparently he was 
not in a jesting humor. 

"Miss Hilliard," he began, after we had 
walked on a little in silence, "when is your 
time up here?" 

" On Friday," I said, — this being Tuesday. 

*' Can*t you ext'*'*'^ ' ^" 

* * Impossible ■ i . "I am due then 

at the Kents', aii^ i^^ h«^ !•* So^erbys*, 

and so on. Lat&t mamma L^^-ProbikkliH' run 
over to Paris for an interview 'wdth my mil- 
liner." 

Gloom was on his brow, and the melancholy 
had deepened several degrees in his eyes. 

"What a beastly bore it*s going to be here 
without you ! I know the Somerbys. Would 
you mind if I got them to ask me there while 
you are putting in your time ?' * 

" Oh, no,*' I said. " I should be charmed. 
But Mrs. Hope-Fearing? — ^would she care to 
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go to them ? You know they are scarcely of 
her monde : I fancy they are a bit slow for 
her/* 

**0h, she wouldn't go. I didn't mean to 
include her. We were going to the Denzils' 
^^bout that time, and I can get out of it some 

y. I can work the jealous racket — I've 
done that before ; tell her the Pole is making 
me unhappy, etc, That will please her and 
make her all the more furious after him. I 
shall pretend to sulk off to Somerby's, and 
she will ask the Denzils to fill my place with 
the ruddy-tressed Pole. It's a good dodge, 
and always works." 

There was not much illusion left in my mind 
regarding Hope-Fearing' s sentiments toward 
his wife. Few men, after marriage, speak of 
the woman they love as ** she." The pronoun 
always in such cases .jfnplky certain weariness 
of the conjugal jdiOb* ; ^ "^ 

That night, as ««f ^ere «3^ iot to sit down to 
cards (cards meaning poker;, Conny came up 
to me. 

** Don't you want to let those • devil's picture- 
books' alone for once in a way, Evelyn ?' ' she 
asked. "Don is awfully fond of music, and 
wants to hear you sing. It' s a sort of passion 
with him, music is, and I have promised you 
shall gratify it to-night." 

"Oh, dear! Then he is probably critical, 
and I am afraid to sing before him. Besides, 
I can't sing here." I made a slight motion 
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with my head toward the laughing, noisy 
groups who were taking their places at the 
card-tables. 

"I should think not, indeed !'* she replied, 
with a shrug of disgust, ** We will go into the 
morning-room, just he, you, and I, and be as 
snug as possible. As for criticism, your matr 
ters have placed you above that.'* 

I good-naturedly yielded to her request, and 
excused myself to the others, who quickly 
closed in around my vacated place, and Conny 
I proceeded on our way to join Hope-Fearing 
He was sitting at the piano, as we entered, 
singing, in a low but exceedingly rich, full 
voice, a beautiful little French love-song. 
There was passion in every note of the lovely 
chanson^ and as we paused, unperceived, in the 
door- way, Conny whispered to me, — 

"Isn*t it beautiful?' Evelyn^ there are un- 
suspected deptha-'Jh that maoi^-apparently lan- 
guid nature, I believe. My^dtor, be careful! 
It is sometimes dangerous pastime to trouble 
such depths." 

He finished, and we went forward. He rose 
at once, but had not time fully to replace th6 
mask of indifference upon his features, which 
were still flushed with feeling ; but his manner 
was as undisturbed as usual. 

"It is very good of you to come,'* he said. 
" Hope it wasn't a bore ?'* 

"Not at all,** I returned, politely; "but 
you may find it such. What shall I sing? 
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My voice, you know, is nothing; almost as 
still and small as that of conscience." 

He made some courteous protest against my 
self-depreciation, and allowed me to make my 
own selection. In my repertoire I have sev- 
eral compositions which I consider especially 
h fetching if sung to married adorers. They 
are replete with tender regret, vague possibili- 
ties, reflections upon Kismet, and suggestions 
as to the ideal compatibility that would have 
been consequent upon my union with that 
particular Benedict at whom the song is 
directed ; they are things of sighs and moans, 
of lament and protest, with the never-varying 
" it might have been' * theme running through- 
oui all. < 

I sang a couple of light little English ballads 
first, and then chose the most lugubrious of 
these. A servant came with a message to 
Conny as I was in the midst of it, obliging her 
to leave the r ' .so that when I finished my 
wail against rl.te, Hope-Fearing and I were 
quite alone. As I paused, hearing no word of 
commendation from him, I turned, with some 
trifling remark on my lips in reference to Mrs. 
Reggie's defection, when the look in his eyes 
quite paralyzed my tongue. He had risen 
from his seat, and was standing just behind 
me, all the languor and indifference driven 
from his face by a passion there was no mis- 
taking. 

•'My God!*' he ejaculated in a low, sup- 
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pressed tone as I confronted him. "What 
do you mean by singing like that? Have 
you ever known the heart-break you have put 
into that song? Do you know it now? 
Say, Evelyn, my darling, do you know it 
now?" 

He was close beside me, nd had taken my i 
hands in his. His beautiful eyes were lighted 
by a look I had never dreamed them capable 
of taking on. His handsome features, so near 
my own, were fairly aglow, and his voice was 
quivering with deep feeling. The very per- 
fection of his physical beauty told upon me, 
and I was nearer loving him at that moment 
than he has ever known. 

The soft frou-frou of an approaching gown 
recalled us to the conventionalities, and per- 
haps saved me from involving myself in an 
entanglement. He muttered an ejaculation 
and dropped my hands, while I turned again to 
the piano and, with trembling fingers, rattled oflf 
a waltz of Chaminade*s. 

I am older now, and have acquired by ex- 
perience the ability to cope with such emergen- 
cies, but at that time I was a bit flustered, and 
it was not until I was thinking it over in my 
dressing-room that I fully realized what a dis- 
tinct tribute to my powers it was to arouse such 
depth of feeling in a man of Hope-Fearing* s 
proverbial impracticability. 

The next day I did all that I could to avoid 
my host. There were one or two men who 
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had been on the outlook for a let-up in my 
flirtation with him to get in a little work them- 
selves, and these I encouraged, to the evident 
anger and disgust of Hope-Fearing. 

The men at Hensleigh Grange were more 
fond of sport than had been the guests at 
Denbigh Court, ar d we women were left pretty 
well to our own devices during the dajrtime. 
Occasionally, those who were energetic enough 
went out with the men's luncheon, and joined 
them at the informal, alfresco meal. But as a 
usual thing we were almost wholly thrown on 
our own resources until it was time to ** liquor 
up,** as a very bold and kmancipee young 
countrywoman of mine, who was also a guest 
at the Ghinge, used to speak of that moist in- 
terval before the dressing-bell. 

Conny had begged me to forbid her cousin 
following me to the Somerbys', and, seeing 
how deeply she had taken the matter to heart, 
I had consented to do so ; but as, up to Thurs- 
day night, I had not had an opportunity, or 
had not desired to force an occasion, of seeing 
him alone, I thought I shoidd be obliged to 
write him in regard to it. 

But as I was standing that night on the out- 
skirts of a group of men and women who were 
trying to persuade my countrywoman to in- 
dulge them with a bit of 5kirt-dancing, — in 
which art she modestiy declared herself to be 
•*a daisy," — Hope-Fearing joined me. I saw 

immediately that he had been drinking heavily, 
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though only a close observer and one familiar 
rith him would have detected it. 

"Miss Milliard, ** he said, "come outside 
^th me, will you ?' * 

I pretended to shiver. '• Too cold !* * I re- 
plied. ** Mousseline de sote is terribly thin." 

** But I'll get your wraps from your maid." 

**And these!" I said, thrusting forth a 
small foot shod with the thinnest kid chaussure, 

* ' A pair of party-boots will make those all 
right. You must come," he continued more 
eagerly. • ' Do me this favor, Miss HillianL 
You can't care to stay here and see this ex- 
hibition. Do humor me for once — you have 
been so cruel to me lately. I want to apolo- 
gize to you for the other night," 

I was swayed by the beauty of his eyes and 
the magic of his voice, and consented. 

When he rejoined me in the hall — ^whither I 
went to await his reappearance with my wraps 
— I saw that he had brought, instead of the 
garment I expected, a long, fur-lined coat of 
his own. In this he insisted, notwithstanding 
my objections, that I should allow him to wrap 
me. About my head I wound the soft, yellow, 
Liberty scarf that Julie had given him, and 
having drawn the warm party-boots over m 
thin slippers, I nodded to him that I was read; 
and we stole quietly out of the broad ports 
like two culprits, and gained the lovely, moo 
lit terrace. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE night was beautiful : not as cold as I 
had expected, but clear and still. Not a 
sound was audible of the brilliant, glowing life 
within that gorgeous abode. The unimpas- 
sioned calm of nature must have fallen like a 
rebuke upon my companion's excited condition, 
for, save that he took my hand and laid it upon 
his arm, holding it there with a tender but firm 
clasp, he gave no further vent to his feelings 
for some moments, but seemed content just to 
pace slowly up and down, up and down, in un- 
broken silence. 

After a little he made a trifling remark, 
almost startling in its simplicity : 

** Our steps suit well, — don't they ?'* 

I assented. His question scarcely fulfilled 
my expectations, and sounded rather flat. 
After another pause : 

"Miss Hilliard, you have been very cruel 
to me this last day or two." 

I felt that something in the way of a reply was 
expected of me, and ejaculated ** I ?" inanely. 

**Yes, you," he continued. "I suppose I 
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deserved it for the way in which I spoke to you 
the other night, but — my God ! what you have 
made me suffer for it P* The drawl had quite 
disappeared from his voice, and it sounded 
harsh and rough. 

I thought to impose some restraint on him 
by withdrawing my hand from his arm, but he 
only tightened his grip of it. 

" Don't r* he said; "let it lie there. I 
shan't see you again for so long, — not for ten 
days, at least. Great God ! what a length of 
time to get through !" 

I felt that this was my opportunity, and 
seized it. 

"Mr. Hope-Fearing," I said, with as in- 
different a voice as I could command, ** I have 
been considering the subject of your going 
down to the Somerbys' , and would really prefer 
that you should not do so." 

"What !" he exclaimed ; ** you do not wish 
to meet me there ?' * 

"No, I replied ; " I think it better not." 

"And why not?" he asked, sneeringly. 
"On account of the proprieties, perhaps. I 
thought it was the thing to disregard the pro- 
prieties, nowadays." Then, with a complete 
change of manner : " Evelyn, don't say I may 
not go ; I am living on the mere thought of 
meeting you there. ' ' 

"But I must say so," I replied; "and, 
furthermore, I must forbid your talking to me 
in this manner. If you cannot converse on 
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indifferent matters I must ask you to take me 
back to the house.'* 

It seemed to me that this flirtation was going 
a little beyond bounds, but evidently my threat 
checked him, for he said nothing for some 
moments ; then, in a low tone, — 

"Evelyn," he asked, "if I had not been a 
married man could you have loved me ?" 

The moon was getting in its work on my 
brain, and I was willing to indulge in a little 
properly restrained sentiment. 

" Perhaps, " I said, with a gentle sigh. * * Who 
can tell ?** 

"And being married there is no hope for 
me ?" gloomily. 

" I should say not,** I replied. " Mrs. Hope- 
Fearing seems in tolerably robust health." 

" How can you jest ?'* he cried, angrily. 
** Great heaven ! you women have no feeling, 
I honestly believe ; you toy and trifle with a 
man, smile on, and encourage him with your 
pretty, gracious ways, tempt his senses, cajole 
his heart, play fast-and-loose with his most 
sacred feelings ; and then, when you have 
made him a thing of passion and impulse, 
ridiculous in his own sight and that of the 
world, when you have banished his peace of 
mind, robbed him of his self-respect, and 
frenzied him by your caprices, you look coldly 
and wonderingly at him if he transgress the 
bounds of self-control.** 

He stopped short, and suddenly raising his 
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hands placed them on either side of my head 
and turned it backward, letting the moonlight 
flood it. 

•'Married or not, I love you !" he cried, hotly. 
**I love your beautiful hair, your lovely eyes, 
your dainty hps, your creamy cheeks. Evelyn, 
Evelyn ! I love every inch of you, body and 
soul — body and soul, God help me !'* One by 
one, as he enumerated my charms he laid a 
passionate kiss upon each, and, as I finally 
tore myself from his embrace, I- was fairly 
quivering with anger. 

**How dare you!" I cried, indignantly. 
"You have abominably insulted me, and I 
wish never to see you again. You have taken 
a most unpardonable liberty, and I will never 
forgive you." 

But I did. He turned upon me a face so 
miserable, so white and ashamed, that I did 
forgive him, even before he spoke. 

*' You are right," he said, with abject humili- 
ation. ** I have no claim upon your leniency. 
I have made a brute of myself, and you will 
never look at me again. I cannot ask your 
pardon, you would not grant it ; nor can I 
blame you. But I was tempted. My God ! 
I was tempted !" 

And I knew it. I knew that deliberately 
and with malice prepense I had sought to win 
this man and drag him captive at my chariot- 
wheels. Somehow the reflection was not a 
very ennobling one to my self-consciousness. 
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He had left me, and was standing a few paces 
distant, with his back turned to me, looking 
vaguely off into the night, I felt compassion 
for his mortification and remorse, and, after a 
short pause, went forward and accosted him. 

** I retract what I said a few moments ago,' * 
I began, gently, but with no trace of coquetry 
in my voice. ** I have no right to widihold 
my pardon from you, for I am not altogether 
blameless in this affair. You did attract me, 
and I have flirted with you ; but so have I 
done with many men without receiving such 
sunmiary punishment as you have inflicted 
upon me. Inasmuch as I am also at fault, I 
forgive you. Perhaps, indeed, I shoidd also 
ask of you a similar grace. It will not be 
necessary for me to repeat my request that you 
do not go to the Somerbys' ?'* 

He shook his head. 

"Then good-night," I said, — "and good- 
by. You will probably be out shooting to- 
morrow when I leave, and 1 shall not, there- 
fore, see you again.** 

His face looked sad and white in the pale 
moonlight. 

"It shall be as you wish,** he satd. "I 
have forfeited the right to protest.** 

" Then good-by.** I gave him my hand, 
and he held it for a couple of seconds in his, 
then dropped it without a word, and I passed 
on into the house and gained my own room, 
sending Julie down with a line to my hostess 
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apologizing for my absence on the plea of in- 
disposition. The next day I left the Grange 
without again encountering its master. 

But this was not the end of the affair. I 
finished out my round of visits ; mamma and 
I fulfilled our plan of crossing the Channel and 
spending a couple of weeks in Paris and the 
same length of time in Rome, where I was 
charmingly received among the English and 
American colonies, and then returned to Lon- 
don a little in advance of the season, which I 
was anticipating with ill-restrained eagerness. 

Lady Emily was again settled in Belgrave 
Square, and from her I learned several pieces 
of news : namely, that Lord Denbigh had 
gone off again on one of his interminable 
journeys, that Sir Robby*s engagement to 
Sibyl McCarthy was to be announced as soon 
as the season was fairly inaugurated, and that 
Derrington had written that his passage home 
was taken for the twentieth of May, 

One afternoon Conny called for me to drive 
with her, and as we were slowly bowling 
through the Park — ^where plenty of room at- 
tested the fact that the world had not yet re- 
turned to London — ^we came upon Don Hope- 
Fearing strolling along in an aimless, indifferent 
sort of manner. The moment he caught sight 
of us he stopped, evidently expecting we would 
draw up and allow him to speak to us. I knew 
that this was the last thing Conny would desire 
to do, but the sight of the man's charming face 
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aroused in me a longing to renew my acquaint- 
ance with him. 

"Of course you will stop!** I suggested 
quickly to my companion. 

"Why should we?** she asked. "What is 
the use of raking over dead ashes ?** 

"What harm is there, if the ashes are dead ? 
Besides, don't you think it likely that we shall 
meet some time during the season ? I promise 
absolute discretion. Do stop, Conny. The 
poor fellow looks so anxious. * * 

"So ill, you mean,'* she said, yielding 
finally, and giving her order to the footman. — 
" Why, Don ! So glad to see you, my dear 
boy !'* 

He did look ill, frightfully so. I was a little 
startled myself, and I fancy that it was his wan 
appearance that touched Conny into asking him 
back to tea with us. He assented eagerly, and 
when we reached Conny* s pretty, characteristic 
little abode we found Hope-Fearing already 
there, his brougham having anticipated us by 
several minutes. 

While Conny was up-stairs donning her 
tea-gown, — ^for it was her day, and hers was a 
popular house, — Hope-Fearing, gazing at me 
as if his great brown eyes would devour me, 
said, in a calm, friendly tone, — 

"You are looking well, Miss Hilliard.** 

" Thank you ; I am in superb health.'* 

" Am I to be permitted to call upon you ?'* 

"I see no reason why you shoidd not,** I 
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replied ; for I was beginning to feel again the 
half-forgotten spell of his influence, and really 
desired to number him among my friends. 
** Mamma is at home on Mondays.'* 

His thin face quite lighted up, and his 
"thank you" sounded very warm and heart- 
felt. 

Thus it was that the intimacy between us re- 
newed itself. It was not long before our names 
begaji to be coupled together. People lifted 
their brows and shrugged their shoulders when 
we were mentioned, and Conny and I nearly 
came to open warfare over the subject. 

By the time the season was well advanced, 
London fairly rang with stories — ^wild ancl im- 
probable, and, needless to say, false— concern- 
ing our intimacy, and I became the most popu- 
lar, the most widely talked-of, of society 
women. It is true that Lady Emily withdrew 
Fifi somewhat from association with me, and 
that some of the more conservative leaders of 
society contented themselves with sending me, 
this year, cards to only their more formal func- 
tions ; but as a general thing what people chose 
to consider a serious affaire ^ harmless and in- 
nocent though it was, only added a feather in 
my cap and made me more widely sought as a 
social lion. 

Poor mamma was in a quandary ! Hope- 
Fearing had, from the first, enlisted her liking 
by his beauty and charming manners. As 
people began to talk, she speculated as to what 
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effect such gossip might have upon my pros- 
pects. When Lady Emily paid her a special 
visit for the purpose of exposing to her the 
scandal that was being bruited about concern- 
ing me, she felt obliged to remonstrate with 
me. But both she and I had a little outgrown 
Lady Emily by this time, and mamma, Hushed 
with the delight of my triumph, was wont to 
speak somewhat slighdngly of the conservatism 
which marked our former patroness's social 
ideas. 

The constantly increasing number of cards 
which were sent and left for me, the solicitude 
with which my presence at certain affairs was 
besought, and the continual stream of compli- 
ment and flattery that was poured into mamma* s 
ears regarding my brilliant career, quite set her 
scruples at rest, and led her to content herself 
with sundry gently-uttered admonitions as to 
prudence and propriety. 

Notwithstanding her profound disapproval 
of my conduct, Constance Dering maintained 
her intimacy with me. I think the good creat- 
ure was apprehensive that if my old friends did 
not rally closely about me I should float fairly 
beyond their reach and be lost in that fast 
and furious vortex of ultra-fashionable London 
Ufe. 

By the first of June I began to weary some- 
what of Hope-Fearing' s society. His manner 
was growing more exigeant^ and a certain im- 
patience of our merely friendly relations was 
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beginning to manifest itself. He had lost for 
me that fascination which had not been rooted 
in any deeper feeling, and I began to revolve 
in my mind a plan of escape. I feared an open 
rupture with him, because I knew that beneath 
the crust of apparently simple friendliness 
there smouldered a terrible fire, ready, at a 
word from me, to burst through and scorch my 
self-complacency with bmning words of re- 
proach and entreaty. 

After much thought, I evolved an idea which 
I was not long in carrying out. I knew that 
Lady Denbigh was down at Denbigh Court 
alone, and I decided to write and ask her to 
let me spend a week with her in its quiet and 
seclusion. This I did, and received a cordial 
reply from her, welcoming me to her solitude. 
I immediately put my plan into execution, and 
charged mamma not to reveal my destination 
to a living soul. 

On my way to the station I posted a letter to 
Hope-Fearing, telling him I was leaving town 
for a week, and that I was forced by the un- 
pleasant gossip that was in circulation to ask 
him to suspend, for the future, his visits to me. 
Hereafter it would be impossible for me to re- 
ceive him, and I should be glad if, before my 
return, he could find it convenient to take a 
litde run over to the Continent or elsewhere, 
until society had ceased associating our names 
together. I frankly told him that gossip and 
slander had made me uncomfortable, and had 
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driven me to this course, and that I deeply re- 
gretted losing his companionship, etc., etc. 

Constance Dering had accused me of being 
selfish, and, as I wrote that note, for the first 
time the full truth of her accusation was 
brought home to me. I shivered a little as I 
thought of the look which would come into 
Hope-Fearing's eyes as he read it. Had I in- 
deed been cruel, heartless, selfish? Had I 
made a plaything of his heart simply for my 
own careless amusement ? This was the crime 
with which Conny had charged me, and I had 
professed disbelief in my power to wreck a 
man's life, — ^to bring lasting injury upon 
him. 

And now ! Well, now, as I took that long, 
solitary journey down to Denbigh Court, I had 
time to pause and reflect, to question myself a 
little closely as to the possible result of my flip- ' 
pant conduct ; and by the time I reached the 
Court and felt Lady Denbigh's welcoming kiss 
upon my cheek, I had wrought myself up into 
such a condition of hysterical self-reproach 
that her comfortable motherly greeting nearly 
proved too much for me. 

A sudden resolve came to me while she and 
I sat at dinner, we two alone, in the large, 
splendid room. It was that I would make a 
clean breast of the whole matter to my hostess, 
whom I would make my mother-confessor. 
As we were taking our coffee, in the long June 
twilight, out on the broad veranda upon which 
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the small drawing-room opened by long French 
windows. Lady Denbigh said to me, — 

**Do you know Derrington is' down at the 
Castle ?" 

"Derrington!** I ejaculated. "When did 
he arrive ?** 

" Only yesterday, I think. I fancy he came 
directly down here. He has a friend with him, 
Henshaw (the steward) says." 

** Oh 1 I hope he will not learn I am here. 
I did think I should have a little peace." My 
sigh was very genuine. Lady Denbigh smiled, 
and I added, impulsively, •• Dear Lady Den- 
bigh, do you know why I ran away from Lon* 
don in the very height of the season ?* * 

"Over-fatigued, I fancied : was it not so?*' 

I concluded from her manner that she was 
aware that some deeper motive had influenced 
my conduct, but she was too courteous to probe 
the reason that had made me her guest. 

"Not quite that,** I said. "I fear I love 
gayety too well ever to be really weary of it.** 
(I have changed since then, I fency. Certainly 
society often palls upon me now.) •* May I 
bring out that little stool and sit quite close to 
you while I tell you a short and not very pretty 
story ?** 

Of course she assented, and, seating myself 
at her feet, I told my tale. When I finished. 
Lady Denbigh leaned forward and took my 
hand. 

"My dear,'* she said, kindly, but with un- 
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mistakable disapproval, "this is not a nice 
thing that you have done,** 

•* I know it,** I admitted, penitently. " But 
it never seemed to me so intolerable before.** 

It is needless for me to recapitulate the little 
sermon that Lady Denbigh read me. It was 
moral and wholesome, and dehvered with ex- 
cellent tact that sent it forcibly home to me. 
She admitted that she had heard rumors that 
filled her with disquietude, but that she felt 
her estimate of me could not be so far out of 
plumb as to admit of my going to any really 
improper lengths with Hope-Fearing. She 
was charming, reasonable, and convincing in 
her cautiously-worded rebuke and advice to 
me, and I could not help feeling how different 
was her view of my conduct, and the ground 
upon which she based her remonstrance, from 
mamma's. 

The next afternoon, after luncheon, I set out 
for a long walk. Lady Denbigh, feeUng per- 
haps that self-communion might give added 
effect to her words, allowed me to dispose of 
myself as I would, unshackled by her. I 
strolled on and on, feeling indeed more of a 
girl and lighter of heart than I had since I 
made my first courtesy to her gracious Majesty. 
I had gone some distance before I realized that 
I was growing warm and tired and intolerably 
thirsty. Perhaps I should not have been so 
conscious of this latter condition but for the 
sudden vision of a delicious, babbling little 
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brook almost at my feet : I felt that have some 
of that clear, crystal fluid I must and would. 

I had often heard of persons drinking out 
of the crowns of their hats, and at once took 
mine off to see if it would answer the purpose. 
It was a very dainty French affair of white 
Leghorn, surmounted by a charming wreath 
of lilacs with very stiff and self-assertive bows 
of exquisite ribbon standing forbiddingly up in 
the back. These possessed such a defiant, 
touch-me-not appearance that I immediately 
relinquished all idea of making use of the 
article they defended. With unwonted respect 
I deposited the hat upon the gp*ound, at a safe 
distance from the brook, and then recollected 
that I could form a cup of my hands : I had 
often read of girls doing so in novels. 

I stripped off my long gants de Suede, and, 
going forward, knelt cautiously down by the 
side of the water. Placing the lower edges of 
my palms together, I leaned over, meaning 
with this improvised cup to gather up some 
fragments of the radiant mirror whose calm 
placidity my onslaught would shatter. 

I must have poised myself badly, however, 
for as I bent forward I lost my balance, and 
quickly threw out one hand to save myself 
from falling into the brook. I probably gave 
my wrist a $udden twist as I made the in- 
voluntary movement, for as I . clutched the 
earth and threw the weight of my body upon 
this hand I felt a sudden intolerable twinge 
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shoot up my arm with an agony that forced a 
cry of pain from my lips. I had sprained my 
wrist. 

Almost simultaneously with my scream of 
distress a man emerged from the shadow of a 
tree and approached me. I was too deeply 
engaged with my own forlorn condition even 
to glance at him, for my wrist was already be- 
ginning to swell and to turn purple, and the 
pain from it was becoming most intense. As 
he came up to me, however, I turned and ad- 
dressed him : 

" I have sprain *' I got no further. The 

man who stood before me with a gladness in 
his eyes which no amount of endeavor on his 
part to suppress could wholly crush out, and 
no solicitude for my suffering, however deep« 
could wholly dim, was the man who had parted 
from me in anger a year ago, and whose face, 
during all the dissipations of those wildly-ex- 
citing twelve months, had never been absent 
from my memory. 

"Paul!** I stammered, scarcely believing 
my own eyesight. Then I grew embarrassed, 
for I remembered how we had parted ; but a 
sudden accession of pain made me wince, 
despite my joy at seeing him. 

'•"Yes; it is I,'* he said, gravely. And 
then, as if we had parted only the day before, 
' You have sprained your wrist, I fear : may I 
look at it ?** 

His matter-of-fact tone set me at once at 
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ease, and I put forward my disfigured member 
for his inspection. I think my pulse must 
have beaten a little irregularly as I felt his 
touch upon it. Surely, of all unlikely things 
to happen, this was the last I could have an- 
ticipated. 

*'Yes, it looks rather a bad sprain/* he 
said, still in that serious matter-of-fact voice. 
** I will bind it up with my handkerchief, if you 
will allow me, until you can get home. You 
are staying in the neighborhood ?** 

"At Denbigh Court, about three miles from 
here, I should say,** I replied, feeling that I 
was acting a part in a dream from which I ex- 
pected suddenly to awaken to the disappoint- 
ing realization that those gentle, firm touches 
upon my wrist, those serious, kindly glances, 
and that friendly address, had all been but the 
charming illusion of a vision. 

So possessed was I with this idea that, as he 
was winding his handkerchief, wet with the 
cool spring-water, about my swollen wrist, I 
yielded to a sudden childish impulse and laid 
my disengaged hand for a instant upon his. 
There must have been an unconscious tender- 
ness in my touch which gave it the nature of a 
caress, for the hot color flashed for a moment 
all over his rather stem, immobile face, and he 
lifted a pair of somewhat startled eyes to min< 
with an inquiring glance. His blush was cor 
tagious, and I felt the blood crimson my ow 
face as I hastily explained my singular action 
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I wanted to see if you were real flesh and 
blood,** I said, with an abashed, apologetic 
smile. 

His features relaxed, and he laughed as in 
the olden time when some of my childish 
pranks had amused him. 

"What a child you still are, Evelyn !** he 
said, with evident amusement. " I should 
think the pain from your wrist might convince 
you of the reality of this occasion.** 

I looked at him as he stood there before me, 
the only man whose opinion I had ever valued, 
and yet the only man who had dared openly 
to own that opinion was unfavorable to me. 
A medium-sized, strong, though slight, man, 
with a face indifferently well-favored. A man 
who would be pretty sure to pass unnoted in a 
crowd ; and yet whom having once held as a 
friend one would make many a sacrifice rather 
than lose. 

A sudden passionate wave of longing to 
reinstate myself in his good graces, to recover 
that interest which I knew myself to have once 
possessed; swept over me, and I determined to 
make at least an effort at rehabilitation. Of 
what use to me were all the charms and gp*aces, 
the beauty and fascination, with which I had 
been accredited, if they could not win back to 
me this the one man in all the world in whose 
eyes I desired to stand fisiir ! 

As he concluded his remark, I raised my 
eyes and looked him fully in the face, while 
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in a low tone, tremulous with feeling, I mur- 
mured, — 

** There are joys which force even the bitter- 
est pain out of sight ;'* then, with a wistful 
expression in my eyes and voice, — "Paul,** I 
continued, still lower, "am I yet forgiven for 
that unfeeling speech ?*' 

It is somewhat difficult for a man engaged 
as he was, in binding up a woman's injured 
wrist, to declare himself impervious to her 
self-humiliation and to assert himself her 
enemy. I had well availed myself of this 
opportunity, and had taken excellent advan- 
tage of his helplessness. His hitherto steady 
fingers seemed to bungle a bit in his occupa- 
tion while I was speaking, and for a moment 
or two after I concluded he said nothing. 

Then, as he deftly fastened the end of the 
handkerchief in place with a pin and prepared 
to pull the sleeve down over my round white 
arm from which it had been pushed back, I, 
feeling that he might escape me if removed 
from my immediate presence, forgot my pride 
and maidenly modesty sufficiently to lay my 
fingers again upon his and detain them in an 
appealing clasp. It was strange that I seemed 
to feel no pride where he was concerned. I 
was willing to humble myself even to the dust 
to gain his approval. 

" Paul ! Paul !** I cried, beseechingly, "how 
unyielding you are ! How can you be so cruel 
tome?** 
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He had drawn away his hand quickly, as if 
my touch stung him, and, as if in excuse for 
such apparent cowardice, had stooped to re- 
cover my hat from its mossy bed. As he rose 
again tQ an upright position I could see that, 
try as he would to conceal it, he was much agi- 
tated, though he succeeded marvellously in 
controlling his voice as he said, significantly, — 

" Perhaps from a selfish effort to be kind to 
myself. Derrington tells me it does not fare 
well with men who are ambitious of becoming 
your friends. *\ 

I began to feel discouraged. The pain from 
my wrist was breaking my spirit, and notwith- 
standing Paul's agitation he seemed too much 
master of himself, too strong in his unyielding 
purpose, to be conquered by my coquetries. 
I felt disappointed, hurt, and wounded, and 
unwonted tears sprang to my eyes, I bit my 
lip and drew a long breath. 

" Very well," I said ; "I can do no more. 
I have humbled myself sufficiently, I think. I 
believe a woman seldom meets with such dis- 
courtesy.'* Then, raising my wet eyes with 
well-planned effect, I motioned to the hat he 
was still holding. ** Will you be good enough 
to put it on for me ? I fear I cannot manage it 
with one hand." 

He was caught in a trap. It was impossible 

for him to refuse so simple a request as that, 

for I could not well walk back the intervening 

distance to Denbigh Court bareheaded, and I 
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really could not fasten the hat into plac^ un- 
aided. He hesitated an instant, and, deeply 
moved though I was, I nearly burst into an 
hysterical fit of laughter over his expression of 
blank perplexity ; then he succumbed to the in- 
evitable. He looked at the lilac-crowned hat, 
and then at the long, brilliant-encrusted dagger 
I held out to him. 

"Of course,** he responded, slowly, with 
frigid politeness, "but — ah — ^would you be 
kind enough to tell me which is the front ?** 

I showed him the position the hat was sup- 
posed to occupy, and he came toward me hold- 
ing it gingerly between his hands. The dag- 
ger he had thrust into his pocket for future 
reference. I bent my head to him, and, with 
as much care and deliberation as if the finite of 
nations hung upon its proper adjustment, he 
placed the dainty fabrication upon my chestnut 
locks ; then, stepping back a pace, he said, 
with an anxious frown upon his brow, — 

" Please look up : I don't know if it i 
straight.** 

I did as he bade me, and turned my dev 
eyes upon him, with a sad, pathetic glar 
quite out of keeping with the situation, 
raised his hand and stroked his dark mc 
tache with a movement natural to him w 
disturbed or perplexed, then nodded his he 

"Yes, it is all right, I think.** 

" But you have not pinned it,'* I sugge 
in a timid voice. " It will not stay.'* 
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"Oh!** He took out the long, dangerous- 
looking pin and regarded it with absolute dis- 
may. ** I can't attempt to run this thing into 
your head,'* he muttered, angrily. **I 
wouldn*t risk it.** 

** It is very easy,** I hazarded, still with 
downcast lids. "Please try. I could not 
walk a step without losing my hat if it were 
not fastened on. See ! I will put it in place 
if you will run it through.'* nil 

Thus urged, he complied, and I held the 
point of the pin against that particular place in 
the crown where it would best fulfil its mission. 
Every one knows that if there is one action in 
this world almost impossible of accomplish- 
ment, it is that of pinning a hat on another's 
head. I knew this, and from his unwillingness 
to attempt it I fancy Paul also suspected it. 
But I did not care if I did suffer a bit at his 
hands. I would submit to anything to prolong 
this interview. 

Again he came quite close to me and laid his 
large masculine hand heavily and firmly on the 
side of the hat opposite that in which I had 
stuck the pin. Then, clinching his teeth tight 
together, he seized the dagger and gave it a 
gentle push. Of course the straw resisted such 
a futile effort. 

** Harder,'* I said. He made an impercep- 
tibly stronger attempt ; still the straw balked 
him.' 

•Oh. much harder,'* I begged; and this 
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time with a really vigorous shove he drove the 
sharp pin through the hat and apparently into 
my head. I uttered a cry of pain, and he 
started and looked at me in afTright. 

" I have hurt you ?" he cried, in alarm. 

* * You have, * * I said, with deep feeling, 
again raising my tear-laden eyes to his per- 
^rbed countenance. "You have, Paul, — 
awfully." 

* ' What shall I do ?* ' he asked, in deep dis- 
tress. ** Shall I take it out again ?'* 

"Please,** I begged, with trembling lip. 

He again placed his hands on the hat, but 
before he had fairly extracted the pin, which 
was really marvellously well placed, I slowly 
leaned back my head and looked into his 
anxious face with eyes brimming over with 
laughter. He was so surprised that he forgot 
to lower his hands, or perhaps he feared to do 
so, lest the hat, released from his hold, should 
fall to the ground. 

"Paul," I said, my voice quivering with 
suppressed laughter, — for the situation was 
really very funny, and I could not but be 
amused to think how easily I had tricked him, 
— "I did not mean that it was the pin that 
hurt me — that is very nice, thank you : I 
thought it was the thorn in your wicked speech 
to me that you saw rankling in my heart and 
offered to extract : won't you please do it 
now?** 

My blandishments had at last prevailed* I 
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perceived by the change in his face that, strong 
man as he fancied himself, I had conquered 
his will. With a sensation of rare exultation I 
saw his gray eyes give back tenderness to mine, 
the severity of his features relax beneath the 
glowing spell of my upturned face. With a 
sudden involuntary cry, as of one caught in the 
toils, he dropped his arms until they fell about my 
figure, drawing me to him with a quick, power- 
ful gesture. Bending his face to mine, he 
pressed upon my willing lips, one, two, three, 
swift passionate kisses, and then, pushing me 
suddenly from him, turned abruptly away and 
strode out of sight through the thick woods. 

I stood for an instant like one in a trance, 
caring not even that he had gone from me ; 
my veins throbbing like mad, my heart beat- 
ing in quick, almost audible, pulsations against 
my breast. I laughed aloud, I could not help 
it, so exultant was I in this proof I had gained, 
this confession I had forced, from Paul Sturgis. 

I had food enough for thought as I strolled 
homeward. I was glad to be alone ; I was 
glad I had sprained my wrist. I cared not for 
the agony of pain it was causing me. I carried 
with me a memory that was a panacea for 
every ill or ailment that could possibly afflict 
me. 

Lady Denbigh was waiting to give me tea 
when I arrived at the Court. She was much 
distressed at my accident, and at once de- 
spatched a groom for a surgeon. While we 
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were awaiting his coming she disclosed a bit of 
news to me. 

"Deny has been over here,** she said. 
"He was terribly disappointed at missing 
you." 

" He knew I was here, then ?** 

"Not till I told him. He has brought a 
gentleman home with him ; an American, and 
a friend of yours, Evelyn,-^Mr. Sturgis. * ' 

"Yes, I met him in the wood,'* I said, 
with assimied nonchalance: "he bound up 
my arm for me.** 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE following day Derrington paid another 
visit to the Court, bringing me a few lines 
from Paul. 

''Sturgis had a business engagement in 
London to-day,** Lord Derrington explained, 
"and I was to have gone up with him, but I 
did so awfully want to see you again that I let 
him go alone.** 

Paul's note was brief, but filled with delicious 
possibilities. It ran thus : 

** I am obliged to go to London for a couple 
of days on important business. When I re- 
turn to Sheraton I must ask you to grant me 
an interview : I have something to say to you 
which I can no longer defer.'* It was sigfned 
very simply, ** Yours faithfully, Paul Sturgis," 

The two days dragged slowly by. On the 
afternoon of the third I made as charming a 
toilette as the narrow limits of the slender 
wardrobe I had brought with me permitted, 
and, having betrayed to Lady Denbigh just a 
sufficient suggestion of my anticipated happi- 
ness to insture a fair field when Paul should 
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present himself, I established myself in a cosy 
corner of -tlie dainty morning-room which Lady 
Denbigh and I preferred to the more stately 
apartments;' 

It was in vain that I tried to read. My eyes 
turned constantly toward the long French win- 
dows that commanded the approach to the 
Court. My frequent glances were finally re- 
warded by the vision of Derrington, who came 
in and had a cup of tea with us. He informed 
me that Paul had not yet returned, and that he 
had received a note from him that morning 
saying that/lre had changed his plans some- 
what amr would let Derrington know when 
they w^ewinitely arranged. 

fej;>CTon soon took his leave, being very 
ithr matter&-:XQnnected-4vith his great 

Jte, juBM2^sJlf^£r.a4^^tt!Mi0d left to accu- 
mi" 

T}le evening ma£rbKQudbt^6e a letter from 
Patil. There was^nVta^maiM handwriting, a 
punctuation-mibjc; or a Wjp^ space in that 
^ole letter wmA evenjnow, jfter^he*h 
o^ so many, m/n^^aflSafhs, rcahGor^dnTOljT 
rei^all. / 

Oh^^Pajil^urgis ! You did me bitter harm 
by that letter ! Love for you had softened my 
nature into wax that might have been easily 
moulded by your magic touch into any shape 
your fancy would have created. I would have 
been plastic in your hands. My life had not 
)>een modelled on the lines you consider fitting 
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for the shaping of a true and noble woman ; 
but was mine the fault ? Is it the fault of any 
young girl, whose sole influence has been that 
of a calculating, worldly mother, if the bough 
grow the way the twig is bent ? What is to be 
expected of a woman-child reared in the artifi- 
ciality of a conventional social training, taught, 
by example as well as by precept, to consider 
the capture of men, the pursuit of wealth and 
position, her chief business in life ? Can one 
wonder if she strain every nerve to attain dis- 
tinction in her calling ; if her simple brain, 
predisposed to levity, show scant consideration 
of the serious consequences contingent upon 
success in her special line ? 
This was the letter he wrote me : 

••My dear Miss Hilliard, — 

• ' I send a few lines to you in order that you 
may not expect me tar claim the interview which 
I requested* -xWhat the object of that inter- 
view was to bo u is needless for me to state, as 
it refetrcdrto a matter which will claim, here- 
after,, bo Inore of ^my attention than it probably 
has already claimed of yours. I feel that my 
action the other day requires no apology ; it 
was, doubtless, simply the result you were en- 
deavoring to provoke by conduct which, in a 
woman of less assured standing, I should de- 
nominate by a term that I scruple to apply to 
this occasion, amply as I feel it warrants it. 
You can scarcely wonder as to the cause of my 
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changed course of action ; gossip is loud-voiced 
and many-tongued in London. My God ! that 
you should have £iillen so low ! 

/ '.> **Paul SXUJKHS.** 

■ Lady Denbigh came into the room ^while I 
was still holding that terrible piece of writing 
in my limp fingers. At a glance she saw that 
I had sustained a shock. All the blood in my 
body Seemed to have turned to ice, and my 
face must have borne the hue of death upon it. 
She came at once to me and knelt beside my 
chair, letting her kindly eyes rest searchingly 
upon my face. 

"My dear," she said, with sweet, sympa- 
thetic interest there was no resisting, "you 
have had bad news ?' ' 

I could not reply : my heart seemed to have 
risen into my throat and was choking me. I 
pressed the letter into her hands. I cared not 
at that moment who should know the hurt I 
had sustained. My pride was laid low in the 
dust. Paul had thought that my bearing to- 
ward him was my customary attitude toward 
all men. He had not divined the inciting 
causes that had led me to stoop from the prou( 
heights of assured social success, to transg^f 
the bounds of maidenly modesty, in order 
conquer his stubborn heart. He had failed 
perceive the love that had for long years 1; 
latent in my breast ; the actual terror lest 
should again escape without giving me a cha 
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to vindicate myself ; the impulse to win by wiles 
what I could not force by expostulation. 

I knew but too well the nature of the gossip 
he had heard in town. Had I been less pre- 
occupied with anticipations of my coming hap- 
piness I might have foreboded the result of his 
journey thither. Was not all London ringing 
with stories, false and malicious it is true, but 
nevertheless damaging and slanderous, of my 
intimacy with Gordon Hope-Fearing? Oh, 
fool ! fool that I had been to let his ears be 
poisoned by such rumors before I had ex- 
plained to him the true and simple version of 
the matter. He might have blamed me for 
levity and imprudence, for cruelty and thought- 
lessness ; but never would he have held me 
convicted of the terrible charge implied by 
every word of his letter. And face to face 
with him, should I not have known how to ex- 
tenuate my flippant conduct? Eye to eye, 
and heart to heart, could I not have won from 
him forgiveness for the past and forbearance 
for the future ? Oh, Paul ! Paul ! 

Lady Denbigh read the letter, probably 
reading between the lines much that was un- 
written. 

* * Cruel !' * I heard her murmur, as she fin- 
ished it. ** Evelyn, dear, you love this man ?*' 

"Oh ! I did, I did !*• I cried, with a sudden 
outburst of feeling. "Lady Denbigh, I have 
loved him all my life. Heaven help me !'* 

Her kind arms were held out to me, and I 
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threw myself into them with absolute abandon. 
She sought to soothe and comfort me, but the 
situation admitted of no consolation. Deeply 
and entirely as I loved the man who had writ- 
ten that letter, nothing in the world could 
tempt me to justify myself in his eyes. His 
implied estimate of my character was too low 
for me to stoop to correct it : I would have 
died rather than endeavor to extenuate my 
conduct. 

That was a memorable night to me. I have 
been frequently accused of possessing no heart : 
up to that time the charge was false. Light, 
flippant, thoughtless, I had been, but still not 
heartless. I think the suffering caused me by 
that letter almost wrenched the organ of feel- 
ing from my body and left me an automaton 
well-nigh bereft of capacity for emotion. 

Lady Denbigh could not but show her sur- 
prise at my self-mastery the next morning. 
She made some slight reference to the previous 
night, but I sealed her lips with a light kiss. 

"That letter was the closing chapter of an 
old volume,** I said, significantly. "Dear 
Lady Denbigh, the story was not worth remem- 
bering : the plot was very poor and common- 
place, and the style execrable. Let us toss the 
book away back upon that shelf in our memo- 
ries where we place those uninteresting trifles 
we desire to forget : shall we ?*' 

•*0f course, if you so wish, my dear. But, 
Evelyn, I am an old woman and your friend ; 
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testimony from me should have some weight 
with a man. If I can be of service, my 
dear *' 

I interrupted her a little harshly, as I drew 
myself proudly erect : 

•* By giving me a written character, do you 
mean ? — ^as if I were a housemaid in search of 
a situation ! Thanks, thanks, dear Lady Den- 
bigh ; but I will marry no man who needs 
testimonials as to my virtue.** 

And those were the last words I have ever 
uttered in regard to the subject. I finished out 
my visit at Denbigh Court, even prolonging it 
a few days beyond the first limit I had set, as 
I wished to be absolutely sure of myself before 
subjecting myself to mamma's all-searching 
eye. I felt that Paul Sturgis would not care to 
remain long in London after I should return 
there ; and indeed one of the first bits of news 
that greeted my ears upon my home-coming 
was that he had left for Paris the previous 
day. 

I found, awaiting me, a letter from Hope- 
Fearing. I had expected it, and was prepared 
for ardent protest, heart-broken entreaties, and 
well-deserved reproach. I was disappointed, 
however. The letter was a most manly and 
creditable performance, and the forbearance 
and leniency it manifested toward me awoke in 
me a deeper sense of self-disgust and a livelier 
recognition of the utter cold-bloodedness of my 
behavior toward him than any amount of re- 
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cnmination would have effected. With scarcely 
a word of protest he accepted his dismissal, 
and acceded to my wishes. 

'• I knew it must come sooner or later," ran 
the conclusion; "and that it has come later 
than I expected, and has thus allowed me a 
longer period of grace than I could reasonably 
have hoped, I thank God. I have been a 
coward to permit my selfish love to com- 
promise your good name ; but, Evelyn, you 
will forgive me that? I leave England, to- 
morrow, for the Continent, and shall be absent 
for some time. God bless you ! God bless 
you ! Never reproach yourself for your good- 
ness to me. My dear one, my love for you 
will do me no harm. We may meet, perhaps, 
never again, but always, and for ever and ever, 
in life and in death, I shall be 

"Yours, and yours only, 

^'Gordon Hope.*' 

He left off in his signature the appendix of 
his wife's name, which he had assumed upon 
his marriage. I have never seen him since. 
He generally manages to spend the season 
abroad, and when in England he is usually 
at Hensleigh Grange. I hear of him occasion- 
ally from Constance Dering, who, I fancy, 
gives him news of me from time to time. 

Paul Sturgis did not return to England before 
going back to America, much to £lise*s dis- 
gust. For some reason mamma did not 
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seem to take his non-return to heart as 
much as £lise did. Indeed, I thought she 
appeared to be rather relieved, and I wondered 
whether he could have taken her to task a bit 
about me ; for, knowing what a prime favorite 
he had ever been with her, I could not in any 
other way explain her not sharing in £lise*s 
disappointment. 

I tried to sound her regarding the matter, 
but, with her usual cleverness in evading any 
annoying topic, she adroitly turned the subject, 
so that, without positively forcing it, I could 
learn nothing from her. But from various in- 
dications I fancied that there was some cause, 
quite independent of me, that made PauFs 
absence more welcome to her than his presence 
would have been, and I was greatly puzzled as 
to what this cause could be. 

I soon discovered, to my endless mortifica- 
tion, what it was. Mamma sometimes, in my 
absence, will make use of my desk, as her own 
is apt to become overloaded with bills, notes, 
cards, and the many etceteras appertaining to 
the correspondence of a woman of the world. 
This habit often causes me considerable annoy- 
ance, for mamma does not scruple to make free 
with my writing-materials, nor does she hesi- 
tate to cram my pigeon-holes with documentary 
matter which is of no value to me. It is gen- 
erally my custom, upon my return, to effect a 
clearance of all her belongings and set my 
house again in order, making the waste-basket 
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the recipient of the epistolary matter she con- 
fides to it. 

A few days after I came back from Denbigh 
Court I was thus occupied, when I came across 
a letter in a handwriting I at once recognized 
as Paul' s. Correspondence in our little family 
has always been in common, and we never 
hesitate among ourselves to read any letters 
addressed to each other that may fall in our 
way : therefore I immediately devoured this. 
It was dated from Sheraton Castle, the day 
previous to my meeting Paul, and these were 
the contents : 

"Dear Mrs. Milliard, — 

"You will doubtless be surprised to learn 
that I am in England. Indeed, I am almost 
surprised myself, for my decision to accompany 
Lord Derrington home was so sudden that I 
have scarcely yet got accustomed to the idea. 
The impulse was an unpremeditated one, bom, 
I think, of a few very hot days, which made 
the prospect of a sea-voyage exceedingly diffi- 
cult to resist. Lord Derrington* s earnest solic- 
itations did the rest. 

" I shall probably run up to London to-mor- 
row or the next day, and shall do myself the 
pleasure of calling upon you, when we can 
discuss more satisfactorily the subject of the 
loan. I trust that you will do me the kindness 
not to insist upon paying me the interest on 
it^ as I assure you I have not the slightest need 
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of the money and can readily understand that 
the expenses of a London society woman 
must be very considerable. Do, dear Mrs. 
Hilliard, indulge, in this very trifling matter, 
one who is most happy in being allowed to sign 
himself 

"Your old friend, 

•'Paul Sturgis. 

"P.S. I trust your daughters are well. 
Please give them my kind regards.*' 

I sat for a few moments stupefled. What — 
what did this mean ? Was it possible that my 
requirements had exceeded the limits of mam- 
ma' s income, and that she had applied to Paul 
for a loan to cover the deficiency ? — a loan to 
be used for the purposes of that career which 
he so condemned? I, a debtor, a financial 
debtor, to Paul Sturgis ! for that was what it 
must amount to. Mamma was only the means 
of securing the loan, and I was the object who 
had benefited by it. It was I, I, who was the 
humiliated recipient of his benefactions ! Oh, 
horrible thought ! 

And yet I could not understand it. Our 
expenses were not heavy. My wardrobe was 
the most severe drain upon our resources, and 
that was much less expensive than any one 
would have supposed, owing to Jacquet's mod- 
erate charges. We lived economically, enter- 
tained very little, 7-and that in the most modest 
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fashion, — and mamma* s income ought, it 
seemed to me, amply to cover our expenses. 
I quite failed to comprehend the matter. 

Mamma was in her own chamber, and, still 
holding Paul's letter in my hand, I went 
thither. 

"Mamma,** I broke out, with no attempt at 
prelude, "I have just found this letter in my 
desk. What does it mean ?' * 

She took the letter, and I saw the little crease, 
which is a sign of annoyance with her, settle 
between her brows. 

" Dear ! dear !** she said, impatiently. ' * How 
careless I am !*' Then, as she observed how 
uncompromisingly stiff and unbending was my 
attitude, she went on : •* I don*t see why you 
children should think you are at liberty to read 
all my letters, Evelyn.** 

••Excuse me, mamma,** I replied, as cour- 
teously as I could, for my blood was at fever 
heat with impatience to solve this affair, * * but 
that is neither here nor there. I have read the 
letter, and I wish to know, with your permission, 
what the loan is to which this refers.'* 

Mamma's smooth, fair skin grew quite pink. 
I saw she was deeply embarrassed, though 
she endeavored to appear nonchalant and at 
ease. 

• • The loan ?* * she repeated, raising her eye- 
brows as if the question had somewhat per- 
plexed her. •* The loan ? oh, yes ! the loan — 
oh! — ^Well, that*s nothing, my dear, nothing 
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at all, — a little matter between Paul and me ; 
that*s all.'* 

••But that is not enough for me,** I said, 
abruptly. "Mamma, I have always yielded 
to you in the past, and have never questioned 
anything you saw fit to do. Now, however, an 
occasion has arisen when you must recognize 
the fact that I am no longer a child to submit 
to dictation, but a woman, with a woman's 
right to require a reasonable explanation of 
matters that concern her. This loan in some 
way concerns me, for I am convinced that Paul 
Sturgis has reference to me when he speaks of 
the expenses of a society woman. I have a 
right to know what part I have played in your 
extraction of a loan from that man, and you 
must tell me.'* 

Mamma was so unaccustomed to self-asser- 
tion on my part that for a moment she looked 
positively aghast. Then, perceiving that I was 
in deadly earnest and had no intention of being 
put off with a subterfuge, she said, irritably, — 

•'Well, well, Evelyn, do sit down, then. 
How can I talk to you when you stand tower- 
ing above me as if you were about to fall upon 
and slay me ? Draw up that chair, child.'* 

After many preliminaries and much branch- 
ing off into side-issues, adorned with pathetic 
wails against Fortune, she permitted me to get 
to the bottom of the business, and I can assure 
you the revelation was anything but pleasant 
hearing to me. 
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It seems that mamma had fallen into the 
hands of some gentleman broker, or promoter, 
or whatever the proper term is for the middle- 
man in speculating enterprises, while I was 
absent paying my round of visits during the 
winter. She had met him at dinner some- 
where, and he had painted in such vivid colors 
the increasing value and golden future of some 
mining stock in which he was interested that 
he had wrought mamma up into a state of wild 
enthusiasm over the subject The man, per- 
ceiving her interest, asked permission to call 
upon her and bring with him a printed pros- 
pectus of the mine. This proposition she ac- 
ceded to, and the result was that the half-yearly 
dividend which she had just received from 
America went into the hands of her new ac- 
quaintance instead of being applied, as usual, 
to the settlement of our outstanding accounts. 

Whether mamma's investment queered the 
stock, or whether it had been only temporarily 
inflated, I do not know, but instead of con 
tinuing to rise, as her broker and friend ha 
assured her it would do, it dropped, droppec 
dropped, until mamma's every available peni 
was eaten up in margins. Creditors began 
press her for the settlement of their account 
but so much of her ready money had now ' 
come involved in her mining speculations t 
she could not bring herself to sell, at such 1 
the stock that had cost so heavily. 

The broker declared it was but a questio 
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time for a rapid rise to take place, and that 
then she would be amply recompensed for her 
courage in holding out. Meanwhile, what 
should she do? The time had come for us 
to go over to Paris and consult Jacquet as to the 
coming season ; but our last account with him 
remained still unpaid, and I will say one thing 
for mamma, she has a very tender conscience 
where bills are concerned. She could not make 
up her mind to giving Jacquet another large or- 
der, in froprici persona^ until she had liquidated 
the debt she already owed him. But one course 
remained open to her, — to apply to Paul. 

"Evelyn,** she said, eying me narrowly 
when she had reached this point, **I don't 
know whether such an idea ever occurred to 
you or not, but — Paul Sturgis is very much in 
love with you.** 

I gave an incredulous laugh and shrugged 
my shoulders. 

*'0h, yes, he is — or was,** she continued, 
positively. " I don't know but what he has 
recovered by this time : certainly his not re- 
turning to England to see you looks like it. 
But he was : he wrote me so.** 

** W—hatf' I ejaculated, half rising from 
my chair in amazed surprise. 

She nodded complacently. 

** Yes : didn't you suspect it? Well, I did, 

long ago, when he made such a fuss about 

your being at Mrs. Brander-Burton's bazaar. 

I felt at the time that it was nothing but pure 
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jealousy that made him act so, and my sus* 
pidon was confirmed by a letter he wrote me 
after he returned to America. It was an 
apology for his conduct on that occasion, and 
a sort of tentative offer for you ; that is, he did 
not exactly ask you in marriage, but made a 
declaration of his love as an excuse for his 
loss of self-control on that afternoon." 

She paused, and I sat looking stupidly at 
her as if she were relating to me some curious, 
wild dream. Could it be true, this that she 
was telling me, this fabulous tale ? She must 
have thought me scarcely interested in it, for I 
gave no sign of the conflict that was going on 
within me. 

"What did you say to him in reply?" I 
asked, dully. 

"Jested it off, of course," she said, lightly. 
"You don't suppose that I let him think, for 
an instant, that I would tolerate the idea of 
your sacrificing your career to a mere Ameri- 
can lawyer, good fellow though he undoubtedly 
is ! No, indeed ! I wrote him that you had 
entered heart and soul into the life of a society 
woman, and that although I had not men- 
tioned the matter of his declaration to you, yet 
I knew you sufficiently well to feel that by re- 
fraining from doing so I had simply spared 
him the pain of a refusal.** 

And it was she, my mother, who had done 
me this injury ! Unwittingly, it is true ; al- 
though it is doing her no injustice to say that 
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she would have acted precisely the same even 
had she felt that I returned Paul's love. The 
divine passion plays little part in my mother's 
calculations. 

I felt too dazed and broken to denounce her 
course of action. Then, too, I am always 
ashamed to give way to emotion before mam- 
ma ; she cannot comprehend one's losing con- 
trol of one's self; she considers a display of 
feeling a sign of physical indisposition, a pre- 
monitory symptom of indigestion or anaemia. 
Therefore I locked my hands tightly together 
and set my teeth, while she, observing nothing 
of what I was enduring, continued : 

"Knowing how tenderly Paul felt toward 
you," — I winced, — "I wrote him, when I 
became so embarrassed, that I needed five 
thousand dollars to tide us over the coming 
season ; that your expenses were naturally 
large, and that if he could loan me the amount 
I should strain every nerve to retrench, in 
order to repay him by degrees ; that I felt sure 
he would not have long to wait for his money, 
as, with the brilliant offers you were constantly 
receiving, I was certain that you must soon 
make a match that would enable you to reim- 
burse him." 

I could control myself no longer. 

"Mamma!" I cried, springing to my feet 
and glaring down at her with hot, flashing eyes, 
"you did this? You implicated me in such 
a miserable piece of business as this ?" 
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She looked up at me in vague alarm, as if 
marvelling what had taken possession of me. 

"Why, Evelyn!" she said, in a surprised 
tone of remonstrance, *'what ts the matter? 
Your conduct is very singular — and very un- 
becoming, I must say. As though it is any- 
thing to borrow a thousand pounds ! Why, I 
could repay it to-morrow, if it were absolutely 
necessary.** 

** Then do it ! do it !'* I cried, entreatingly, 
allowing her to fancy that my emotion had no 
deeper cause than the feeling that we were in 
debt. What use placing my heart on my sleeve 
for daws to peck at ? 

She flicked at a fly with her cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

"Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort,** 
she said, indifferently. " There is no immedi- 
ate hurry about it. Paul told me to take all 
the time I wanted. He has no need of the 
money, he says. Besides, I shall insist upon 
paying him a fair rate of interest.** 

"Then, if I cannot move you to repaying 
him at once, one thing I shall exact, and that 
is that before the sun sets to-night you write 
Paul Sturgis and clear me of all implication in 
this affair. Tell him that I have but just 
learned of it ; tell him that I do not sanction 
it ; tell him*' — it was in a low, suffocating tone 
of mortally wounded pride that I muttered the 
concluding words — "that I would have died 
rather than ask him for a farthing." Then, 
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raising my head, with a violent and successful 
effort at self-control, I looked squarely and 
commandingly into mamma's astonished and 
somewhat abashed eyes. "Promise me that 
you will do this at once, to-day ^^ I said, firmly ; 
" for if you do not, unpleasant as the task will 
be, I shall write him myself/ * 

She gave a sort of terrified look at me, — I 
fancy she thought me a little mad, — ^but there 
was that in my expression that exacted com- 
pliance with my demand. 

** Do you promise ?** I asked. 

"Why, yes, I suppose so,** she replied, 
hesitatingly, "if you insist. But I must say, 
Evelyn, you are making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill." 

" Perhaps I am,** I assented. " But that is 
my own affair. Please be so good as to let me 
read the letter after you have written it. And, 
mamma,** — I was about to leave the room, and 
paused an instant on the threshold, — " one other 
thing I would suggest : that in the future, when 
a man desires to marry me, you will at least in- 
form me of the fact before giving him a definite 
answer.** 

And then I closed the door behind me and 
went to my room. Not to throw myself upon 
the bed and bemoan my unhappy fate ; not 
to indulge in the luxury of tears and bitter 
lamentations. Oh, no ! Such relief is denied 
the victims of the modem Moloch, Society. 
It is required of us that, whether hearts are 
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breaking or souls are suffering, we preen and 
plume ourselves for the sacrifice, decking our 
bodies with becoming raiment and our faces 
with merry smiles, that we may present a fair 
front to the world, while our inner beings are 
undergoing the rack and torture which the 
service of the god requires. 

Therefore I summoned Julie and made an 
elaborate toilette, and, crushing down the last 
expiring protests of what was once a careless, 
not unkindly, girrs heart, sallied forth with 
unruffled composure and placid mien, to re- 
ceive the admiration and homage which had 
become my necessary pabulum. And so, 
wikt Evelyn Hilliard, girl ! and salve ^ Evelyn 
Hilliard, woman ! 

I have never seen Paul Sturgis since that 
day. I have never even heard of him, ex- 
cepting in the most indirect way. I know him 
to be still unmarried, however. 

Oh ! it is so charming down here in this 
adorable Jersey ! I feel almost like a girl again 
beneath the influence of these gentle, kindly 
people. I hate to sit up here and review a 
career that seems so foreign to their concep- 
tions of what life is given us for. My own ac- 
tions, as I rehearse them in this mianuscript, 
bear such a loathsome, unlovely aspect, I can- 
not but feel how meretricious is the success I 
have attained. I realize, despite the pleasure 
I have derived from it, what a hollow sham 
the existence of a society woman is. 
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I cannot restrain my thoughts from wander- 
ing to Paul Sturgis, and the "might have 
been'* of my life. It is strange how, ever 
since I came down here, my mind has been 
occupied with the image of that man. Strange, 
and not strange, for £lise*s assertion that he is 
coming abroad again would naturally recall 
him to my memory. He will be in England, 
and I shall not see him ! Well, I am glad of 
that ; glad to be spared the ordeal, for, despite 
the fact that I have no heart left to be wounded 
or to suffer by means of him, yet it would be 
unpleasant at least to be subjected to inter- 
course with him. 

I have done wisely to come down here and 
so avoid him. I feel a better and a happier 
woman with Mary Carteret. She reminds me 
much of Conny Dering, though less worldly 
and of course far less beautiful. But there is 
the same innate nobility and goodness in both 
women : they are of a higher type than one 
often comes in contact with. Well, to go back 
to my story. 

The marriage of Robby Starkweather and 
Sibyl McCarthy was arranged for the first of 
August, and I assisted at the event as one of 
six bridesmaids. At the wedding break&.st a 
bit of news was announced which was a greater 
surprise to most of those who were present than 
to me, — ^though no one received it with more 
genuine delight than I. It was the engage- 
ment of Fifi with Lord Derrington ; and I was 
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amused to catch the prospective bridegroom's 
eyes fixed upon me with a deprecating expres- 
sion as Lord Denbigh arose to propose the 
health of the newly-affianced pair. 

I think I may consider myself the deus ex 
machina of that match, as I did my prettiest 
to urge Derrington into it, and I am happy to 
say it has turned out well. Fifi always adored 
him, and he was sufficiently fond of her to 
make her an excellent husband. 

A little incident happened at Sir Robby's 
wedding which / 

* * ^^- *,' < * * 

I have been for somb dme fitting staring at 
this manuscript and wondering if I am indeed 
the same woman who, miserable, heart-sick, 
and disappointed in all her hopes, with weary 
effort penned it all. 

I have taken my hand-mirror and gazed into 
it at the radiant face of a perfectly happy girl, a 
face whose every line and curve has been soft- 
ened and glorified by the magic touch of Love 
triumphant. I have been vain all my life, but 
now am I a very peacock of conceit, for — he has 
praised my beauty ! He, Paul, my beloved, 
my dear one, my lover now and for evermore ! 

It was so wonderful that day ! — that day ? 
Why, it was but yesterday, and yet it seems 
such happy ages ago, when Mary Carteret came 
up and announced to me that a gentleman 
was below in the drawing-room to see me. 
Andi then» never suspecting the joy that 
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awaited me, I went reluctantly down an4 
opened the door. No one was there. I 
passed out through the open French window 
into the lovely garden, and found ! 

No words passed between us at first. Paul's 
arms were held out to me, and I went home to 
them. With them about me, with his dear eyes 
gazing into mine, with his lips laid upon those I 
gladly yielded him, there was no need of words. 

The happy tears are falling from my eyes and 
obscuring my writing. Then, too, what need 
of continuing this work ! Love has cancelled 
my debt. But there is another I owe, — a debt 
of never-ending gratitude to dear Lady Den- 
bigh, who, knowing how deeply Paul's thrust 
had struck home to my soul, wrote him such a 
letter in praise of my unworthy self and ex- 
planation of certain events which had been 
prejudicial to my fair fame in his unworldly 
eyes, that, with his great love prompting him 
to credit her estimate of me, he finally, after 
long battling, gave up the struggle, threw down 
his arms, and came hastening across the big 
pond to this lovely Paradise, which will forever 
be to us the Eden of our memories. 

My career of Professional Beauty is ended ; 
nor do I regret it. To become Paul's wife I 
gladly abdicate my former social sovereignty. 
Good-by, Evelyn Hilliard, poor, unsatisfied 
handmaid of Mammon ! One who has aspired 
to greater glory than thine, and has attained it, 
salutes thee with commiserating pity I 
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